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ln Subsistence of Western Flocks 
a ‘ By A. J. KNOLLIN. 
one EED has become a factor of pri- duly alarmed but we have evidently reserve winter pastures are possible, 
heir fF mary importance to the flock reached a point where changed meth- they should be provided, otherwise 
ities owner in the trans-Missouri re- ods are imperative. What applies to flocks must be reduced to winter feed- 
lit gion. While flocks have diminished in the Southwest is equally applicable to. ing capacity and to increase that feed, 
recent years we are still long on feed such states as Wyoming, Montana, production must be increased to the 
9. Band short on grass in a relative sense. Utah and others in the Northwest. . maximum. It is the only way out. The 
I say short on grass because even the Everywhere thé national heritage of wave of settlement during the past half 
area of summer grazing is jeopardized. grass has been dissipated in much the decade has merely aggravated our dif- 
PUnless methods are changed, fewer same reckless manner as our forest ficulties and put the sheepmen in a pos- 
nter§ sheep will be the only alternative. wealth was squandered and the time ition where-he has no alternative but to 
nar-— Wintering expense this year has in- for stock taking has arrived. go on a semi-farming basis. Logically it 
ich., § volved incalculable ex- will result in more mut- 
s at J penditure and still loss- ton on fewer legs. 
'per Fes have been heavy in At present prices of 
I, he § many localities. In the sheep and wool we can 
and § early days of the indus- afford generous winter 
try, nobody thought of feeding. To produce 
P. wintering, but we man- much of that feed local- 
aged to wriggle ly is the way out. The 
through without seri- cutting - down process 
is mortality. Ranges must continue indefi- 
The Bhad not then been de- nitely unless this is 
om- § nuded and carrying ca- done. Four years ago 
per Bpacity impaired. As this Knollin and Brinck had 
ool, B deterioration has prog- 25,000 sheep on their 
The § ressed we have not met range in New Mexico; 
each § it by reducing: flocks or the number has been 
conserving grass. Dam- reduced to 10,000 mean- 
age to our grass lands while and the crowd- 
during the past decade ing-out process is still 
has been more serious in evidence. Others are 
than most people im- 


m- 
he 
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coming in, grazing is 





the 
rich grazing areas of 
) Kansas, a condition has 
where 


agine.’ Even on 
been reached 


carrying capacity has been 
sttiously reduced, and a survey of grass 
has been commenced by the United 
States Agriculture, 
Kansas authorities taking a serious 
View of the prospect. 

I will refer particularly to the South- 
western grass country, Texas, New 
and My 
partner, Fritz Brinck, made the asser- 
tion not long since that the industry 
in New Mexico is threatened with 


Practical extinction. Perhaps he is un- 


Department of 


Mexico, Arizona. former 





Lincoln Rams Imported from New Zealand by Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Idaho. 


But one remedy can be prescribed 
and that is added production of forage 
feeds. The past winter has furnished 
adequate admonition of the best policy 
to adopt. Heavy winter losses are not 
due wholly to severe winters. Reserve 
pastures that are not grazed to the 
roots in the summer season would fur- 
nish a solution of the problem but near- 
ly everywhere such pastures are. im- 
practicable. We cannot expect to eat 
everything off the ground in the sum- 


mer and have flocks pick up their own. 


living through the winter. Wherever 


deteriorating, and soon 
there will be little feed 
As grass is impaired, the 
feed bill expands. There are vast pos- 
sibilities for raising forage 
New Mexico, but 


for anybody. 


crops in 
being a 
mountainous country does not offer the 
same opportunity. 


Arizona, 


The whole South- 
west must, however, devote every pos- 
sible acre to alfalfa and the forage 
crops if it intends to continue raising 
In the development of the fu- 
ture, I believe it will be possible to 
keep flocks on alfalfa’ all the year 
around in certain favored localities. 
Utah has been a gross offender in 


sheep. 
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eating out the range. All.the low 
mountains have been overgrazed. Utah 
sheep have steadily deteriorated in 
quality in isolated cases and localities 
by neglect of the laws of breeding, us- 
ing cheap rams being a common error. 
This together with overstocking the 
hills and grazing the year around has 


brought about a crisis. 


Nature in- 
tended these hills for spring and fall 
range and grazing them the year 


around was a mistake. We are now 
short of spring range and are forced 
to lamb the tops. A 
striking contrast is afforded by condi- 
tions on the Uintah which 
sends as good sheep to market as any 
section of the West. 


on mountain 


Reserve 


Nevada presents magnificent possi- 
bilities for developing the industry, but 
it is contingent on getting more water. 
Eventually parts of Utah will raise 
large quantities of feed. The eastern 
section of the state is used mainly by 
Idaho and Utah flock owners for win- 
ter range. To preserve these areas, it 
will be necessary to give feed an op- 
portunity to recuperate by taking the 
sheep off. During the rainy season 
sage of various kinds grows rapidly, 
but only a limited quantity can be pro- 
duced annually and when that has 
been consumed, feed must be supplied. 
Putting down wells in the hills merely 
lengthens the grazing season and ac- 
centuates the evil. 

I do not look for any great expansion 
of the sheep industry in California for 
the reason that its lands are being de- 
veloped on a high productive basis es- 
pecially in the all-year-round valleys. 
Oregon and Washington have moun- 
tain areas naturally adapted to sheep 
grazing and broad productive valleys, 
but both have reached their maximum 
capacity so far as wool and mutton 
concerned. 


is 


Efforts are being made to reinstate 
the industry in Texas, but that state 
has many handicaps. In warm weather 
flies are bad and much of the time it 
is warm down there. In southeastern 
Texas sheep raising would be possible 
if worms could be eliminated. The 
southwestern part of the state has been 


worn out by all-the-year-round graz- 
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ing. The season of growth is short 


and continuous 


grazing destructive. 
Years ago we figured that forty acres 
were required to carry a sheep the year 
around in southwestern Texas but in 
consequence of the eating-out process, 
one hundred acres are now needed in 
many areas. 

The sheep industry has been injured 
by the advance in cattle values. You 
can fence a pasture and turn cattle 
loose without herding expense, but not 
so with sheep. Even under fenced con- 
ditions, herding expense remains. This 
in 


means cutting down flocks many 


sections. Cattle scarcity is now evi- 
dent and if Eastern consumers are to 
have beef the trans-Missouri 
must breed the calves. 


industry continues as 


region 
If the cattle 
healthy as at 














“When Nations Fail to Protect Their Dye Indus- 
try My Kind of Wool Becomes Valuable.” 
pr@ent, and there is every reason to 
warrant that conclusion, many will put 
in cows as a means of relief from the 
heavy and constantly increasing ex- 
pense incident to running sheep. This 
applies particularly to Texas which is 
a natural cattle breeding ground. If 
sheep could be safely run in fenced 
pastures unattended I would be more 

eptimistic. 

Idaho will be the principal lamb rais- 
ing state for many years to come but 
we have many handicaps to contend 
with, not the least serious the 
from 
Idaho has many 
fertile valleys, capable of producing en- 
ormous quantities of winter feed and 
as we get on a settled basis will carry 
more sheep producing better 


being 
fact that we are snowed under 
November to May. 


lambs. 
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Early lambing is a recent and 
development. 
began raising March lambs, most of 
my acquaintances balked at the 


logica 


Five years ago when | 


eX- 
pense, but we have discovered that th 
early lamb not only realizes a bette 
price, but stabilizes the market by dis. 
tributing the crop over a longer season 
Marketing lambs during five months is 
obviously better than crowding then 
to the shambles during a period oj 
about ten weeks. In this respect, the 
early lamb has been a boon to those 
who are not in a position to adopt that 
policy. The system has worked to the 
advantage of growers, carriers, packers, 
and corisumers. Range lambing will 
probably always be done but there will 
be a further decrease necessitated by 
occupancy of the lambing range by set- 
tlers. 

The 640-acre-homestead plan 
work to the advantage of the livestock 
grower ultimately. It is impossible for 
a man with a family to make a living 
raising sheep on any 640 acres available 
for homestead purposes in the state oi 
Idaho. 
outfit of at least moderate proportions. 
At present the owner of such an ott- 


will 


Sheep. growing necessitates an 


fit does not know where he is at, but 
after the 640-acre man has done his 
stunt and proved up, the sheepman will 
be able to buy him out, make the nec- 
essary improvemnts to carry on his 
business and put the industry on a per 
manent basis. 
slow, but effective in the finality of the 
process. Few 640-acre claims could 
support more 100 
fence it at present prices would cost 4 
considerable sum and even then the 
flock would be at the mercy of coyotes. 
I have tried the fence method and know 
whereof I speak. No fence I could ever 


The remedy will be 


than sheep. Ti 


construct made it possible to dispens 
with herders. Coyotes get wise when 
running about a ranch. 

To get rid of predatory animals, we 
must have uniform bounty laws. As 
coyotes decrease, bounties should be 
increased. The last coyote on earth 
would easily be worth $1,000 to the it 
dustry. We have followed .the ques 
tionable practice of reducing bounties 
as coyotes decreased. 


— 
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Wyoming has been through a_ hard 
winter, but taking one vear with an- 
other sheepmen of that state have made 


more easy money than those in other 
sections. At present values, they can- 
not afford winter losses and must 


change their system. Where feed can 
be raised, it must be done, shipping in 
Hereafter banks will 
condition 


being expensive. 


make feeding a in loans. 


Wyoming has been raising too many 
the stock- 
yards old ewes weighing seventy-five 
to ninety pounds that with good breed- 
ing would have been one hundred and 


poor sheep. It has sent to 


twenty-five to one hundred and_ sixty 
pounds, realizing much more salvage. 
While some improvement has been ef- 
fected, Wyoming has a lot of that kind 
of stock left, and it cannot afford to 
winter feed such animals. Montana is 
inmuch the same position having more 
room for improvement in breeding than 
any other state except Utah. Montana 
has been very short sighted in buying 
rams, working on the principle that a 
sheep is a sheep. 
This is a time for ahead. 
Many of our former practices must be 
changed. 


looking 


Better breeding, more feed, 
and conservation of grazing resources 
must be our policy. That markets will 


_ continue on an remunerative basis, I 


That the West must 
furnish the East with the bulk of its 
mutton supply is evident. 


am convinced. 


This win- 
the 
farming regions east of the Mississippi 
River, and interest centered milk 
cows. Sheep require a little care at 


ter ] have traveled extensively in 
in 


the right time and the man who is rais- 
ing crops is not usually in a mood to 
give it. 





MONTANA BOUNTY LAW. 

The last legislature of Montana 
placed the bounty on coyotes at $2.50, 
on wolves at $15.00, and on mountain 
lions at $10.00. There was a strong 
light to abolish the bounty altogether 


but the sheepmen put up a _ winning 


light. However, a law was_ passed 
abolishing the State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners and creating a _ Live- 


stock Sanitary Board instead. 
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HARD WINTER IN NEVADA. 
April 2.—We have had: a long, cold 
winter here in Eureka County, Nevada, 


and quite a lot of snow sometimes, but 


sheep are in much better condition than 


We are 
trailing the ewes from the southern 


last year at this time. now 


desert towards the lambing ground; we 


have to be on the lambing grounds 
Most 
outfits around here commence lambing 
the fifteenth to twentieth of April. We 
are feeding cottonseed cake to all our 


about the middle of this month. 


ewes, and it seems to be giving good 
satisfaction. We have parted out our 


lambs from the ewe bands and find 


15 
think the special effort to trap and 
poison should be in September, Octo- 
Winter seems to 
be a hard time to trap and poison; it 


ber and November. 


- may be because rabbits, etc., are more 


easily caught then. 

I would like to hear from some read- 
er of the National Wool Grower who 
tried the Universal Sheep Markers on 
his bucks last fall. Did they give sat- 
isfaction ? 


HANDLEY BROTHERS. 





MONTANA WOOL SOLD. 


Billings, Mlont., March 29.—Five- 











Champion Pen of Five Wethers at Fort Worth Show, Fed by Texas Experiment Station. 
Crossbred Lincoln Rambouillets. 


the heaviest loss for the winter is in 
the lambs. I think this will be our 
last year for running lambs on the des- 
ert; from now on we are going to try 
to buy hay and feed them. For two 
years, we have had a rather heavy loss 
in the lambs. 

Most of the wool around here was 
contracted at around 30c. Some lambs 
on the reserve north of here contract- 
ed at $6.00. 

The cold, 
grass is backward, but we hope it will 


soon warm, and then 


weather continues and 


we shall have 


good feed as there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the ground this spring. 


We observed coyote month, but 


ninths of Montana’s wool clip for 1917, 
estimated at 18,000,000, has 
been already contracted at a price near- 


pounds 


ly 40 per cent in excess of the highest 
price paid last year, according to a 
prominent Eastern buyer who is mak- 
ing his headquarters in this city. 
“Twelve million pounds of the wool 
clip for 1917 have been contracted at 
from 42 to 45 cents a pound,” he said, 
“and it is authoritatively stated in well 
informed circles that 47 cents has been 
Several of the 
large sheep owners and some of the 
small owners are refusing 45 cents a 
pound, expecting 50 cents later on.” 


R ley 


paid in one instance. 
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MR. COFFIN IN NEW ZEALAND. 


H. S. Coffin. 
February 28.—For the past ten days, 
my son and I traveling 
through the interior of New Zealand 


have been 
looking up sheep conditions in general. 
We the Masterton Sheep 
Show and Sale, where all the big breed- 


were at 


ers showed their stuff and where about 
2,000 stud and flock rams were sold at 
auction in two days. Six auctioneers 
took turns selling the stuff and had 
just two minutes in which to sell each 
lot. The studs went one at a time and 
the flock rams in lots of five like at 
our Salt Lake sale. The bidding was 
very brisk and the stuff went high, in 
a great many cases realizing twice as 
much as was expected. 

Romneys lead, the top bringing 200 
Lincolns were 
next at 170 guineas, or about $850. A 
few Shropshires sold at 10 guineas each 


guineas, or over $1,000. 


for tops, and 6 or 7 lots of Southdowns 
sold at 3 te 30 guineas each. 
They have no here, 
for 


freezer lambs. There are twice as many 


Hampshires 
Southdowns being used mostly 
Romneys here as all other breeds put 
together. Lincolns are also very. strong- 
ly used, and there are lots of mixed 
Romney and flocks, being 
crossed both ways, Lincolns on Rom- 


Lincoln 


neys and Romneys on Lincolns, usu- 


* ° 
ally two crosses of Romney to one of ° 


Lincoln being preferred. 

The Romney flocks on an average 
than the 
Lincoln, but the Romney wool brings 
3 cents per pound more than the Lin- 
coln, owing to the lighter shrinkage. 


shear 2 or 3 pounds lighter 


One reason the Romney is so popu- 
lar here is that the wool seems to be 
of the quality that is in most demand 
and also because this breed of 
adapts itself to all climates and 


sheep 
condi- 
fat where 
other sheep will not do well. There 
are some elegant heavy-shearing, short- 
legged, heavy-boned, big-bodied flocks 
of both Lincolns and Romneys, the 
best I believe in the world and just 
what the United States wants to in- 
crease the weight of wool and bone on 


tions, thrives and grows 


its crossbred sheep. 
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What I have written so far applies 
to the North Island. They have no 
Corriedales and look on them only as 
a crossbred sheep, but I understand in 


some parts of the South Island (for 


leave tomorrow to 
spend a week or more) the Corriedale 
is very popular. 


which point we 


I shall write you re- 
garding them in my next letter. 
We spent a day with 
Perry and A. D. McMaster on 


Wm. 
their 
homesteads or large sheep farms of 
about 10,000 acres each and I 
what I consider 
some extra fine Lincolns and Romneys. 
At Mr. Perry’s place, I saw the four 
Lincoln two-tooth rams that you are 
going to offer at the Salt Lake sale. 
They surely are dandies, and I believe 


each 


pur- 
chased from them 

















W. S. Hansen, Woolgrower of Collinston, Utah, 

Also Raises Percherons. 
had they been put up at the Master- 
ton sale here, they would have brought 
over 100 guineas or $500 each. They 
look to me as if they carry an average 
of 30 pounds each, and I know they 
will please you. 

Good, registered stuff is very high 
here, and as freight and other expenses 
will figure close to $40 to get each 
sheep over to us, they will have to 
carry lots of “yellow yoke” to justify 
us in making importations. 

We also had the pleasure of a day’s 
visit each with Ernest Short of Field- 
ing and W. H. Wybourne. Mr. Short 
has perhaps the finest country home in 
New Zealand. He runs 2,000 stud 
Romney and 2,000 flock Romney ewes 
and is the most noted Romney breeder 
in the world. Mr. Wybourne is as cel- 
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ebrated for his Lincolns although he 
does not have nearly as large flocks, 

The four gentlemen I have named 
are considered some of the best, if not 
the best, breeders in New Zealand. | 
am pleased that I was able to get all 
of them to part with a few sheep for 
the United States. 

I was pleased to receive a letter from 
our mutual friend, A. J. Knollin, ask- 
ing me to select for him a few 
Romneys. 


go od 
A. Minor of Heppner, Ore- 
gon, also wrote for some Romneys and 
Corriedales. I think I can get them off 
with the balance of my shipments, al- 
My ship- 
29th 
Francisco three 


though space is very scarce. 
ment which leaves here March 
should arrive in San 
weeks later. 

Now regarding New Zealand: Para- 
phrasing “This is the life,” I say “This 
is the country.” If green grass the 
year around and lots of it; twenty- 
five million fat sheep and one-tenth as 
many fat beef cattle and dairy cows; 
and all this for twelve months in the 
year with no need of putting up hay; 
no disease in stock, and no wild ani- 
mals—is not a stockman’s paradise, | 
don’t know where you would find it. 

By the way they do what we used 
to consider the impossible—run sheep 
and cattle the year around together on 
the same paddock and they claim it is 
the only thing to do and that both do 
better run that way. 

Most of the big breeders do not ‘ad- 
vocate much separating of the fleece 
wool. They keep separate the tags and 
all the wool from the foretop and the 


inside leg trimmings; practically — the 
balance of the fleece being the same 


quality of wool goes in one lot. In 
fact, for years they have bred ‘their 
sheep to get the same quality of wool 
all over the frame. 

Wellington, New Zealand. 





LIGHT OREGON LAMB CROP. 

Pendleton, Oregon.—We shall have 
only about a 60 per cent lamb crop in 
eastern Oregon. 





Feed is scarce, and 
lambs are not doing well. 
not yet opened on April 5, and 
usually turn out early in March. 


Spring has 


we 
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The Hampshire Sheep 


His modern Hampshire is a bold, 
: ssive, - thick-fleshed, hornless 

sheep with a long, deep, symmet- 
rical body, heavy bone, and striking 
head features. Mature rams in breed- 
300 
ewes from 180 to 225 pounds. 


ing condition weigh from *275 to 
pounds ; 
The color of face, ears, and legs is a 
very rich, dark brown approaching 
black, which makes a sharp but pleas- 
ing contrast with the white wool on 
the head, forehead, cheeks and legs. 
The head is large and the face profile 
is slightly Roman in females and dis- 
tinctly so in males; the ears are long, 
fairly wide and thick 


By W. C. COFFEY. 


almost, or quite, to the pasterns. Cer- 
tain American breeders have observed 
that wooly-faced Hampshire ewes are 
not as heavy milkers and hence do not 


grow their lambs as rapidly as_ the 
open-faced ewes. The skin of the 


typical Hampshire is pink but there is 
strong tendency toward very dark or 
bluish skins. 

A fault rather common in Hdmp- 
shires fifteen or twenty years ago was 
a falling away behind the shoulders, 
but this defect has been almost elim- 
inated from the breed. Breeders are 
particular about color. A dark tinge 


per day through periods of one hun- 
dred days or more. They attain what 
seem like preposterous weights before 
they are a year old. For example, eight 
and nine-months lambs: can be made 
to weigh two hundred pounds and even 
more. As a purebred sheep they un- 
doubtedly belong in.a system where 
liberal feeding is practiced; otherwise 
their most valuable properties cannot 
function. Ewes of no other Down 
breed are superior to Hampshire ewes 
in their ability to winter on rough- 
age. 

In quality of mutton the Hampshire 
shows its Southdown 





and attached so as to 
fall slightly 
and forward when the 
animal is at attention. 
The although 
rather long, is thick and 


outward 


neck, 


muscular and set to the 
shoulders so as to per- 
mit the sheep to carry 
the head above the body 
rather than- horizontal 
with it. The legs, be- 
ing of medium length 
are properly 
tioned to the large body 


propor- 





that they support. 
Hampshires, ‘when 
cared for, 
approximately 
pounds of 


properly 
yield 


eight un- 








washed wool which is 
about and 


half 


two one- 


inches long, fairly dense, and 


a trifle coarser than Shropshire wool. 
To be typical the fleece must be all 
white but an admixture of dark fibers 


is not uncommon. Pure white wool 


extends over the head, cheeks, and 
forehead to a-line a little below the 
eyes. Of late years breeders in the 


United States especially have been in- 
clined to favor an extension of wool 
over the face, and lambs with almost 
as much face covering as Shropshires 
have appeared at shows. On the legs 
white wool should extend to the knees 
and Most show 


hocks. specimens, 


however, have the wool carried down 


A Group of Butterfield Hampshires. 


in the head wool is sure to give an ani- 
mal a low rating in a high-class show 
and a bar of light brown hair across 
the face, just below the woolcap, is 
unfavorably regarded in rams. Horns 
or evidence of their presence amount 
to a disqualification. 


Hampshires are famous for their 


.size, rapid rate of growth, early ma- 


turity, and ability to thrive on forage 
When liber- 
ally fed they are without an equal in 
rapid rate of growth. In England 
where they are kept between hurdles 
a great portion of the time, the lambs 
often make more than a pound of gain 


crops between hurdles. 


inheritance; the lean 
meat is fine grained and 
firm and as large mut- 
ton, it has no superior. 

Hampshire ewes are 
prolific, strong in ma- 
ternal instinct, and 
milkers. The 
lambing record of 
thirty-seven English 
flocks was kept by the 
English Society in 
1903 ; 15,482 ewes raised 
18,462 lambs or 119.17 
per cent. Numbers 
considered, this speaks 
well for the prolificacy 
and hardiness of the 
breed. At birth the 
lambs are large, weigh- 
ing around ten pounds 
and they begin at 
once to grow rapidly. As purebreds 
they do not come to market finish at 
as light weight as Southdowns and 
Shropshires, it being necessary for 
them to grow to eighty pounds or 
more before they are sufficiently firm 
and ripe to be a first class lamb prod- 
uct. 

This is not true of the crossbreds, 
however, and both in England and 
America the Hampshire ram is in de- 
mand for crossing purposes. In Idaho, 
Washington and Montana. Hampshires 
crossed on range ewes produce ideal 
market lambs. On the mountain range 
they grow fat, and ripe and ready 





good 
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for slaughter without ever having re- 
ceived grain. 

The the 
Ilampshires indicates its importance. 


wide distribution of 
In England it is to be found in many 
different counties, but it flourishes in 
greatest numbers in the region of its 
home. 


native At the great summer 


and autumn fairs or sale days in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, the offer- 
ings penned at a single fair run from 
20,000 to 100,000 head. 
have been made from England to all 


In 
the United States they are fairly well 


Exportations 
of the important sheep countries. 


distributed but they are not nearly so 
numerous as the Shropshire. 

Hampshire Sheep Breeders’ Associ- 
ation publishes the Hampshire Down 
lock Book and the American Associ- 
ation, the Flock Record of Hampshire 
Down Sheep. 


NEW COYOTE LAW 
IN MONTANA 
Billings, Mont., March 29.—The re- 
cent the 
bounty laws of Montana by Attorney 


construction placed upon 


General S.C. Ford will work much 
hardship on the stockmen of the state, 
according to local stockmen. The at- 


torney general's order, issued recently 
in the 
sheriffs, 


form of a letter to county 
them to require 
bounty claimants to present their skins 
within sixty days from the time of kill- 
ing and also stipulates that the paws, 
entire head and ears, etc., must be left 
on. 


instructs 


Mr. Ford’s contention is that unless 
this precaution is taken, bounty collec- 
tors in Idaho may trans-ship their skins 
into Montana perpetrate a 
fraud the state. In cancelling 
skins, Mr. Ford directs that the 
paws be cut off. 


and so 


upon 
four 


Stockmen see no remedy from the 
drastic order until the next meeting of 
1919, at 
which time they say they will go be- 


the legislature in January, 


fore the law makers and demand that 
the bounty laws be brought up to date. 
They believe that the present opinion 
seriously endangers livestock, claim- 
ing that with the many restrictions sur- 
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rounding the paying of bounties, trap- 
pers and ranchers will be loath to en- 
gage in effective measures to diminish 
the predatory animal evil. R.C.D. 
Editor’s Note: We believe the rul- 
ing of the attorney general is entirely 
proper and ought to be enforced. The 


skins should be presented within sixty- 


days and the entire skin should be pre- 
sented to the bounty officer. 





BOSTON WOOL TRADE 
OFFERS WOOL 


Boston.—At a meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade held today the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed: 
Boston, the largest wool market in the 
world, had a special meeting today and 
its members with 


ardent 


patriotism 














Oxford Ram of C. P. Kizer, Harrisburg, Oregon. 


turned out en masse and without wait- 
ing for any appeal from the United 
States government unanimously passed 
the following resolution: Whereas _ the 
extraordinary now con- 
fronting this country requires each and 
every one of us to do his part not only 


emergency 


in loyalty and patriotically supporting 
the President and the National govern- 
assist- 
ance as is possible in other ways and 
whereas the clothing of an enlarged 
army and navy will require large quan- 
tities of wopl, we recognize the neces- 
sity of placing all available stock of 
wool at the disposal of the government 
for its needs: Therefore be it resolved, 
first that the members of the Wool 
Trade of Boston will neither buy nor 


ment, but also to render such 
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sell any wool now in this country or 
in transit thereto until further notice 
from the committee appointed by this 
meeting, second that each will furnish 
a true inventory of all wool, wool tops 
and noils owned or controlled on April 
3rd to said committee, third, that the 
entire stock of wool, wool tops and 
noils shall be offered to the Unite 
States government at values current 
on April 2nd, fourth, that a committee 
of five consisting of Jacob F. Brown, 
William E, Jones, Albert W. Elliott, 
Vm. R. Cordinglsy, John Wilcox be 
chosen to handle all matters in con- 
nection with these resolutions and to 
co-operate with the proper authorities 


appointed to deal with the raw wool 
supply. 
F. NATHANIEL PERKINS, 
Secretary. 


Boston Wool Trade Association. 
April 3. 





USEFUL MERINO EWES. 


A representative of this re- 


ports the statements of two sheepmen 


paper 


living in Idaho regarding the longevity 
of Merino ewes. One man’ said: “Six- 
teen years ago I went to Oregon and 
purchased a 
lambs. These were the heavy-wooled 
kind. I shipped them to Idaho and 
have kept them ever since. On April 
1 1917, we still had about 800 head of 
these old ewes in the band. 
them are so old that they have not a 
single tooth, and they would have got 
through this winter in pretty 
shape had it not been for the unusual 


band of Merino ewe 


Some of 


eood 


storms. They are dying very fast this 
year and we.shall have only a few of 
them to hold over for next year. It is 
remarkable much service there 
was in these Merinos.” 

Another 
years ago, I bought some yearling ewes 
in central Oregon and shipped them 
to western Idaho. The loss in them 
was never very heavy. Last year I 
thought they were getting too old for 
service and I sold 
sheepman. He still has them, and ! 
believe they will be good for another 
year or two.” 


how 


sheepman said: “Eleven 


them to anothet 
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Turning Poison Into Mutton 


O those who have followed stock 
raising through the West, there 
must be a wonderful difference in 
the conditions of today compared with 
those of ten years ago. Ten years ago 
there were cattle and horse growers’ 


associations and the National Live- 
stock Association. There were, too, 
sheep associations and the National 


Wool Growers’ Association. Sheep as 


against cattle and horses were  dis- 
tinct, and many people were thorough- 
ly convinced that these interests could 
no more mix than oil and water. There 
were one or two cases where sheep and 
cattle were run together upon private 


A Dense Patch of Larkspur, Colorado 


lands. Such instances were rare, how- 
ever, and in no case related to the 
vast areas of public lands. 

The first movement towards the cre- 
ation of National Forests was eagerly 
supported by the cow men, seeking re- 
lief from the advancing hordes of sheep 
which it was thought would over-run 
and devastate 
Sheep are herded in bands, while cat- 
tle are not herded. Herding cattle has 
never been followed in the development 
of the business. 
afeeling that the profits did not justify 
sich procedure. Whether this is the 
tase or not, I am not prepared to say. 


the available range. 


Out of this has grown 


By SMITH RILEY, Denver, Colorado. 


Under the existing practices, sheep 
were able to control all the ranges un- 
less violence was done by the cowmen, 
and this is just what happened. 

The first settlers in the 
pahgre Valley of Colorado were cow- 
men. stockmen grazed their 
herds upon the Uncompahgre Plateau, 
where an abundance of feed was to be 
had throughout the summer. Sheep 
came into the valley and the struggle 
to control the range became a bitter 
fight. The cowmen petitioned to have 
a National Forest created to include 
the plateau. The sheepmen opposed 
this move and solicited the assistance 


Uncom- 


These 


The remonstrated, 
pointing out that he was dependent 
upon this area to winter his cattle and 
that as hay was scarce in the 


it out. cowmen 


valley, 
he could not afford to buy a winter 
The 
avail. 


supply at the prevailing prices. 
cowman’s pleading was of no 
The sheep remained until the range 
area was trampled to a dust bed. Not 
long before, a band of sheep had been 
driven over a cliff in an adjoining val- 
ley, which resulted in the complete loss 
of the band. There may have been the 
thought of sheepman’'s 
mind. Who can say? 

The eating out of the range was fol- 


this in the 








of their representatives in Congress to 
help fight it, and action upon the part 
of the government hung fire. In the 
meantime, there was a cowman who 
had a ranch upon lower Rubideau 
Creek. This man owned about 200 
head of stock, and as was the _prac- 
tice in the whole valley, he wintered 
his bunch in the breaks and upon the 
and 
The snow- 


slopes between the valley proper 
the surface of the plateau. 
fall upon this type of land is very light 
and when not grazed in the summer or 
fall, it affords fair winter feed. 

In the fall a band of sheep heavily 
guarded moved in on this range to eat 





National Forest. 


lowed by severe winter. The cowman 
lost most of his cattle and went far 
in debt beyond the value of the re- 
maining few, to buy hay. To say that 
his heart was bitter is putting it mild- 
ly. This man had spent the early 
days of his life on the Texas ranges and 
I feel sure that if he had not been in- 
fluenced by home ties as a result of 
marrying a religious school teacher, 
blood would have been spilled over the 
Rubideau range. of- 
ficer came into the valley to study and 
report upon the feasibility of creating 
a National Forest to include the Un- 
This same cow- 


A government 


compahgre Plateau. 
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man went with the officer to show him 
the area. Today this officer and the 
cowman are the best of friends; how- 
ever, at that time the cowman refused 
to eat the bread secured at a sheep 
camp by the officer. 

This is only an instance of the pre- 
vailing conditions at that time. Many 
lives were lost and muck property de- 
stroyed in 


these controversies over 


range rights. Throughout this period 
of range development there were losses 
of both sheep and cattle from unidenti- 
fied carcasses. As the use of the range 
became more intense, much of this 
loss was traced to certain plants, some 
of which are injurious to sheep and oth- 
ers to cattle, while none appear to be 
injurious to both when the stock are 
properly handled. These poisonous 
plants are injurious at different periods 
of the grazing season. For example, 
the larkspur kills cattle while the plant 
is in blossom, and it is in bloom when 
the stock is first pushed upon the range 
in the early season. Wild Lupine— 
otherwise a good sheep feed—is in- 
jurious to sheep when the seedpots 
have formed upon the plants in the late 
season. 

Larkspur is the greatest cause of 
poison loss in cattle. This plant grows, 
for the most part, in patches through- 
out the range where aspen timber is 
found. In some cases the plants are 
widely scattered over large areas—par- 
ticularly where it occurs in the tall 
grass within grooves or under scatter- 
The losses 
from this plant have increased of late 
years through the more intensive use 
of the range. 


ing groups of aspen trees. 


In one instance the loss 
upon an individual range was 50 head 
of four-year old steers worth $100 each. 
Steps have been taken to combat this 


loss with good success. So far, two 


methods have been used one is to 
grub out the plants, and the other is 
to run sheep down the plant areas at 
that season when the plants are in full 
bloom and vigorous. In other words 


“to turn the poison into mutton.” The 


following is an extract from the report . 


of grubbing larkspur in the Durango 
National Forest of Colorado: 


“From the benefits accomplished 
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during 1915 in eradication of larkspur 
on the Carbonate range, as shown by 
careful investigation this season, it is 
certain that grubbing out this poison- 
ous plant with mattocks from £ to 6 
inches below the crown of the plant 
and exposing the roots to the air and 
sun, care being used that no large 
quantities of dirt remain on the roots, 
will result in complete death of ‘the 
plant removed and allow no new shoots 
to start from the remaining portion of 
the root system which is left in 
ground, 


the 


“The two large areas affected by this 
work have been relieved from the dan- 
ger of losses in cattle, and has demon- 
strated to the users of this Forest that 
the undertaking of eradication of lark- 











Result of Placing Cattle Upon Larkspur Range. 


spur is not a_ difficult or 


work. 


expensive 


“The cost of grubbing has been low- 
ered below $3.00 per acre and it can 
be safely stated that heavy areas can 
be grubbed for $3.C0 per acre and scat- 
tered areas at a much lower cost. 

“Users upon portions of this Forest 
have been greatly interested in the re- 
sults of these experiments, and many 
have shown that good results would 
mean work of a similar nature by them 
on their various ranges. 

“It is of interest to note that per- 
mittees of the Carbonate and Red 
Creek divisions have reported to date 
a total loss of three head of cattle dur- 
ing the present season, and that none 
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of the carcasses were found on or near 
the 55 acres which were grubbed dur. 
ing the season of 1915. This is remark 
able considering the losses during seg 
sons prior to the eradication work.” 
The following is an extract from the | 
report upon larkspur eradication in the 
Sopris National Forest of Colorado: 
“The eradication work was begun 
with a crew of nine men and was con- 
tinued through very rainy weather for 
a period of five days, when the work | 
was discontinued. 


Middle Creek was! 
first attacked, as it was found _ that 
giant larkspur was present in great} 


abundance from the wet land along the 
creek across the open park in scatter- 
ed patches up into the aspen. .thicket 
to the top of the ridge. 
larkspur occurred as individual stems | 
and was very difficult to dispose of, 


In the aspen 


but in the open country it Occurred in 
bunches, one of which was found con- 
taining 111 stalks and very easy to dig 
out. 

“The work consisted in simply dig 
ging up the larkspur plants at a point 
4 to 6 inches below the ground, and 
after shaking off the dust from _ the 
roots, scattering the plants out so that 
they would readily dry. A total of 1; 
240 acres was cleaned up, making a 
cost of 12c per acre for the work.” 

The cattlemen who assisted in the 
work were enthusiastic about carrying 
it on next year and promised assist- 
ance. The above method of combat- 
ting the poison loss requires a real out- 
lay in money and time, the latter be 
ing just as precious as money to 
stockman. 

In the spring of 1915 an application 
was received for range for 200 head of 
cattle to graze on the West Fork of 
the Big Cimarron in the Uncompahgre 
This area had been allotted 
to cattle but not used. 


Forest. 
The area in 
question was accessible to the cattle 
grazing the Big Cimarron Valley, but 
they were prevented, as much as pos- 
sible, by their owners from using that 
range on account of the great quantity 
of tall larkspur which flourished along 
At the 
time the supervisor went over the area 


the creek and adjacent benches. 


several fresh carcasses and numerous 
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bones testified to the danger to those 
cattle that evaded the riders and grazed 
on this area. Upon learning these facts 
the prospective user withdrew his ap- 
The supervisor determined 
to try the effect of sheep grazing upon 
1916, 


their lambs were 


plicatic mn. 


the area. a band 


of 1.000 ewes 


Early in July, 
with 
trailed in over a new driveway and be- 
gan to graze the lower limits of the 
larkspur adjacent to the cow range. 
The sheep were confined to the poison 
areas SO as to have all the grass pos- 
sible for cattle, and since bunch grass, 
constituted the 
principal forage, and sheep do not rel- 


larkspur, and weeds 


ish bunch grass when more succulent 
feed is available, 


followed. 


this plan as easily 
The band was slowly moved 
up the valley, consuming the larkspur 
as they grazed, leaving in their wake 
only the dry stalks. In grazing lark- 
spur, sheep strip the plants of leaves 
and blossoms. 

The pressure of the sheep kept the 
cattle from drifting in until the band 
was moved out of the valley to range 
which took place about August 15. 
Cattle then drifted in and grazed in 
safety this hitherto dangerous area. No 
cattle were lost there this season and 
the owner of the sheep said the lambs 
which grazed the West Fork of the 
Cimarron looked better than those of 
any other bands grazed elsewhere. 

When a meeting of the cattlemen 
was held at the Cow Creek 
house August 14, after stating the re- 
sults of this experiment, the supervisor 
was requested by the cowmen using 


the Nate Creek 
sheep off the larkspur areas on 


school 


grazing division to 
their 
It must be remem- 
bered that these cattlemen have 
been bitter toward sheep; 
stronger endorsement of 


range next season. 
always 
therefore a 
the success 
of the experiment could not be secured. 
The stockmen were quick to see the 
advantage of sheep grazing to render 
weeds 


poison harmless and consume 


which are said to be encroaching upon 
the grass of these ranges. 
By using larkspur for sheep the 


source of the heaviest loss is made to 


produce a revenue, the necessity for 
holding cattle of poison areas, is elim- 
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inated, (thus lowering running ex- 
penses) carrying capacity is increased, 
and the attitude of cattle and sheep- 
men towards each other improved so 
that the grazing of both classes. of 
stock on ranges where it is advantage- 


ous can be brought about. 

Tomorrow, then, there will be sheep 
owned by the cowmen readily available 
to clear the National Forest ranges of 
poisonous plants that kill beef cattle. 
upon the 
larkspur will be placed upon the mar- 
ket as mutton, 


Such sheep when fattened 


and you know the best 
mutton available in this country comes 
from the mountain ranges. 


What a contrast is this to the old 


day when sheep and cattlemen destroy- 
ed property and killed each other over 





Champion Lamb Fort Worth Show Lincoln-Ram- 
Rambouillet Fed by Texas Experiment Station. 


matters. One thing is certain 


—we find all kinds of forage plants up- 


range 


on the average range, and no two kinds 
eat all the same kinds of 
plants, so that to secure complete util- 
ization it is necessary to graze two or 
more kinds of stock upon the same 
of the fu- 
ture will be so allotted that sheep will 
be near at hand to feed out poison and 


of stock 


areas. Our Forest ranges 


consume those plants which the cattle 
do not eat upon the cow ranges, while 
cattle will be available to feed upon the 
bunch etc., 


progress 


heavy grasses, upon the 
sheep range. This already 


made in adjusting range problems is 


extremely gratifying. 


FROM AZTEC, NEW MEXICO. 
March 21.—Flockmasters generally 
condemn the past winter as a hard one 
on the sheep; the past thirty-five days 
have been especially hard. It has been 
cold and raw, while usually at this time 
we have many evidences of spring. 
that 
lambed a little early are especially tain. 


A couple of bunches of ewes 


Some wool has been bought, and the 
major portion of it brought 40c, and I 
believe I am reliably informed. 
not heard of any bids being 
lambs although some feelers 
As a rule orphan lambs are 
given to any one that will come after 
them. 


I have 
made on 
are out. 
ranchers and others 
are gladly paying a dollar per head for 
them. 


This year 


I eagerly await the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER each month to see 
what others are doing. It keeps one 


from getting lonesome in these days 
of high prices when one hardly dares 
predict what the 
bring forth. 


GE ORG E H. CROZIER. 


week or month may 





FROM CENTRAL IDAHO. 





We have had a cold but otherwise 
excellent winter for feeding up until 
the middle of February. Since then it 
has been very stormy and no sign of 
spring until the last two or three days. 
Hay 


count of the long winte 


has scarce on 


r, and some are 


become very ac- 


in a bad fix. However, on account of 
early lambing, most of the sheepmen 
fixed until about the 
twenty-fifth of March. The sheepmen 


have been holding together and help- 


are for feed 


ing each other out as much as possible. 

The outlook in general seems to be 
good in spite of such a long winter. 
All with whom I have talked have had 
many more twins this year than usual, 
which 


fact is probably due to using 


pastures for the ewes during bucking 
season. 


March 24. R. E. AIKMAN. 





Do not forget the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale August 28, 29, 30, 31. The war 
will not interfere with this sale. 








FROM CENTRAL WYOMING. 

March 24:—We have had quite a 
severe winter, and at this writing it is 
by no means over. Coupled with high 
winds, it has been the most disagree- 
able winter that we have had in the 
thanks to high 
prices of wool and mutton, the sheep- 


sheep business, but 


man has in a great measure provided 
feed in the way of corn, cottonseed 
cake, and in many instances hay and 
alfalfa, so that the loss 
heavy. 


not 
The majority of the sheepmen 
are contemplating reducing their flocks, 
but are going to try to run until Oc- 
tober. How this 640-acre homestead 
is going to affect us remains to 

found out, but the majority think it is 
going to be the death knell to the range 
sheep industry. 


here is 


We have been going 
quite. extensively into alfalfa and also 
have been trying to secure enough 
summer range, and by this combination 
secure a permanent sheep industry ona 
smaller scale, and I think it is coming 
to that everywhere, and as long as_ it 
must, the quicker, the better so that as 
soon as it-can be deeded, flockmen will 
have an opportunity to consolidate 
their holdings and go into it on a more 
substantial basis. 

hands at 
prices ranging from 30 to 40c but the 
large majority is unsold, sheepmen not 


Some wool has changed 


caring to contract as it is a year that 
they think holding is strongly in their 
[ I have heard of some contracts 
being made for lambs for fall delivery 
as high as $10.60 per hundred pounds. 
Not many have been contracted, how- 
ever, the belief being that feeders have 


tavor. 


made good and not caring to do busi- 
ness with scalpers. Everything indi- 
cates a good year for the sheepmen. 


JOHN PEXTON. 





WOULD POISON COYOTES. 

I hope the National Wool Grower 
will keep up the campaign for the de- 
struction of coyotes as only by contin- 
ual effort can we accomplish much. I 
have put out thousands of poison baits 
and my neighbors have bought more. 
Every time a lot of baits are put out it 


be. 
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is the general opinion of sheepmen that 
the coyotes are less numerous. Sut 
then a storm comes or some other im- 
portant happening, and the sheepman 
forgets to put out the bait. In the 
meantime, new coyotes drift in from 
the outside. It is the continuous attack 
that gets them. 

In my section of Wyoming, we are 
arranging to raise a sum of money to 
be spent in 
ranges. 


poisoning our summer 
We may arrange to turn this 
money over to the Forest Service or 
the Biological Survey, to spend. We 
propose to levy a tax of one cent per 
head on the sheep in certain districts 




















Mountain (death) Camas is the Most Poisonous. 
Probably Responsible for More Losses of Sheep 
Than Any Other Poisonous Plant, 
Western Ranges. 


Found on 


so as to raise our working fund. When 
the sheep leave the summer range, 
those ranges should be well poisoned. 


A. H. CHRISTIANSON. 





EXPENSIVE WINTER 
IN WYOMING 


We have had an awful winter along 
the Union Pacific in Wyoming, and 


now on April 6, it does not seem to be 


over. Nearly all sheep are still 
feed and even if it warms, it will be 


fifteen days before we have grass. The 


on 


) 
April, 1917, | 


loss of sheep will be around 10 per 
cent all the way through. We look fo; 
a light lamb crop and some further loss | 
of ewes before lambing. Sheepmen { 
have made heroic efforts to keep their 
stock alive. Hay has been shipped from | 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Idaho at 4| 
cost of about $30 laid down. Corn and | 
cottonseed cake have been used every- | 


a 
ad 


where and in large amounts. 

Most of the lambs along the Union 
Pacific have been sold at from 10% t 
llc. The latter figure is now generally | 
offered. Our sheepmen, as a rule, & 
not contract their lambs, but this year } 
they just had to do it to get a iittle 
money to buy feed. In twenty years 
we never had a winter like this, and | | 
hope to be out of the business before 
we have another. O. W. P. 





FROM CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

March 24.—Shearing is in full blast 
here. Most of the spring clip has been 
contracted at from 30 to 40c 
pound. Some lambs are being con- 
tracted at from $6.00 to $6.25 per head. 

Sheep generally are good 
shape here. 


per 


not in 
Owing to short feed and 
extreme cold weather, feed is scarce 
and higher here this spring than us- 
ual. A few bands are being lambed on 
alfalfa with good success. 

L. C. SHIRLEY. 





A REVIEW OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL 





No doubt it would be greatly appre- 
ciated by your patrons if you could in 
some fashion make mention of the 
fact that a “Review and Album of the 
1916 International”—a profusely il- 
lustrated, cloth bound history of the 
show, will in the near future be ready 
for delivery. 

These books can be had upon appli 
cation by mailing 50 cents to the In- 
ternational Live Stock 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. The cost 
of the book is considerable more than 


Exposition, 


this sum, but as we simply desire to 


secure enough to cover postage and 
clerical help, the price is fixed at that 


figure. B. H. HEIDE. 
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Western Wool Terms 


i; have been asked to describe 
the different market terms as 
applicable to Western wools so 
that they may be understood by sheep- 
men. in attempting to do this, it must 
be stated that the world handles its 
wool under rather indefinite standards. 
So far as we can observe, the Ameri- 
can terms are about as desirable as 
those tsed in any other part of the 
world. 
elsewhere have grown up through com- 


Most of these terms here and 


mon usage by the trade and are based 
on this rather than on 


or those of coarser fibre than the 
“fine.” 

Then we have the terms “staple,” 
“combing,” and “clothing’’’ wools as 


applied to the different grades. “Staple” 
and “combing” means practically the 
same thing and relate to the length of 
the fibre. A “fine coming” 
wool is one that is long enough and 
strong enough to stand the process of 
combing and top making. A “fine 
wool should be at least 23% 
Wools shorter than this 


wool 


combing” 


inches long. 


to 80s. Yarn and top makers designate 
their wool by numbers or counts. Each 
count represents 560 yards of -yarn 
to. each pound. Theoretically, the 
coarses count would be Is, that would 
indicate a wool that would spin a 
pound of yarn 560 yards long. Twos 
would be a wool that would spin into 
a thread one pound of which would be 
twice 560 yards or 1,120 yards. There- 
fore, a 64s wool would be a wool which 
spun into thread would measure to the 
pound of thread 64x560 yards or slight- 
ly over 20 miles long. 





exact scientific stand- 
ards. 
Western wools 


referred’ 


are 
to 
wools. 


generally 
as “territory” 
This term applies to 
the wools of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada and 
Washington. The basis 
of the term “territory” 
probably exists in the 





fact that these states 
were territories long af- 
ter they started the 
srowing of wool. Hence 
wool grown in such a 
section naturally ac- 
cepted the title of “ter- 
ritory.” California and 
Oregon wools are not 
classed by trade papers as “territory” 
but are each reported separately. Dur- 
ing the territorial days and for some 
time after, the wools grown in the ter- 
titories were of a similar character, 
that is, they were all Merinos. 
ever, during the past decade this was 


How- 


changed because of the introduction of 
mutton blood, and “territory” wool 
now varies in character as widely as 
the wools of the farm states. 

After the term “territory,” the next 
classification of Western wools is “fine” 


and “medium.” The term “fine” re- 


fers to the wools from pure Merino 
sheep that grade 64s or higher. “Me- 


dium” designates the crossbred wools 


Sheep Do Not Pollute the Water Supply. 
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would be-classed as “clothing” wools, 
but many wools longer than 234 inches 
are classed as “clothing” wools because 
they lack the strength necessary for 
the combing process. As a rule comb- 
ing wools command about 10 per cent 
more when scoured than do the cloth- 
ing wools. The Western states raise 
considerable “fine combing” wool but 
a larger quantity of “fine clothing.” 
In fact, sheep that produce “combing” 
wool one year may produce “clothing” 
wool the next year on account of lack 
of feed. Most of the straight Merino 
wool in the West classes as 64s, some 


as high as 70s, and a tiny amount up 


They Drink Without Entering the Stream. 


To produce a pound of 
this kind of yarn would 
require slightly over 3 
pounds of our average 
“fine combing” wool in 
the grease. All “pure 
Merino sheep do not 
produce “fine” woo), 
of them carry 
wool no finer than low 
halfblood. This is also 
true of many of the best 
Australian Merinos. 

After “fine” comes 
the “fine medium.” 
This term is applied to 
wools a little finer than 
halfblood and a little 
coarses than “fine.” 
We __ produce large 
quantities of “fine me- 
dium” in the West. In 
Australia it is called “comeback.” This 
grade is again divided into “combing” 
and “clothing.” 

Next we have the “halfblood” grade. 
Beginning with “halfbloods” as_ the 
wools grow coarser, the word “blood” 
is used to designate them. It has been 
held that “halfblood” wool meant wool 
from a sheep carrying 50 per cent of 
Merino blood. This may have been 
the original application, but it seems 
more likely that it is just a trade term 
here like the word “comeback” is in 
Australia. A halfblood Merino sheep 
seldom produces a wool as fine as 
“halfblood.” By “halfblood” the wool 
trade means wool fine enough to spin 


some 
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58s or 60s. The term refers en- 
tirely to the diameter of the fibre re- 
gardless of the breed of sheep it came 
off of. 
produce wool fine enough to grade as 
“halfblood.” As a rule sheep carrying 
two crosses of Rambouillet blood and 


into 


Southdown sheep sometimes 


one cross of Lincoln or Cotswold yield 
“halfblood”’ wool, but from this cross 
some of the wool would grade as “fine 
“Halfblood” is divided into 
“combing” or “clothing” as above de- 
scribed. 


medium.” 


Next we have the “three-eighths 
blood’”’ wool or wools fine enough to 
spin from 50s to 56s. “Three-eighths 
blood” wool is ordinarily produced by 
sheep that are half Merino and half 
Cotswold or Lincoln. This cross, how- 
wool that 
grades as “quarter blood.” The black- 
face breeds such as_ Shropshires 
produce 


ever, will produce some 
and 
Hampshires “three-eighths 
blood” Sometimes crossbred 
wool is referred to as “fine ¢rossbred.” 
This term applies generally to “three- 
cighths” and “halfblood’”’ wool. 

Next 


wools. 


wool. 


‘ 


we have the “quarter” blood 
This is rather a large class and 
quarter 
the 
the 

wools 
“Quar- 
by the 
blackface breeds and from coarse wool- 


includes “low” and “high 


blood.” 
fine quarter and “low quarter” is 
coarse. 


“High quarter blood” is 


are 
that spin from 40s up to 50s. 


“Quarter bloods” 


ter blood” wool is produced 


ed sheep that carry a little Merino 
blood. A year ago, we saw a_ small 
clip of wool graded that was taken 


from straight halfblood Lincoln-Mer- 
ino yearling ewes which ran nearly 50 
per cent high “quarter blood.” “Low 
quarter” is frequently produced by 
straight Cotswold or Lincoln ewes. 
Last comes the “braid” wools. These 
spin about 36s. Our “braid” wools are 
taken from Lincolns, Cotswolds, Lei- 
English 
As a rule, the 
bulk of the braid wools comes from 


cesters, and certain other 


coarse wool breeds. 
the purebred flocks of Lincolns or 
these 
In the 
aggregate the quantity is not great. 


Cotswolds, or from the rams of 
breeds used for crossbreeding. 


The above descriptions include prac- 
tically all the terms commonly applied 
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.dium combing”; No. 2, 


to Western wools, but it must be again 
repeated that these terms are not 
fixed and that market fluctuations at 
times determine the grade into which 
a certain wool may fall. That is, a 
wool might actually grade as a “high 
quarter but “three- 
eighths blood” might be more valu- 
able, hence the disposition would be 
to place it in the “three-eighths blood” 
class. Naturally the dividing line be- 
tween the different grades is very nar- 
row and many fleeces are found that 
are exactly on the line between the 
two grades. These go into the grade 
that is the most valuable. 


blood” wool, 


deal to do 
with the grade of wool a sheep may 
produce. When feed is good, the ten- 


dency is for the wool to be coarser and 


Seasons have a great 

















A Stud Ram of the Quealy Sheep Co., 
Cokeville, Wyoming. 


Extreme cold weather also 


causes a finer fibre. 


longer. 


For sometime the National Wool 
Growers’ Association has been urging 
the government to standardize our 
wools so that samples of each grade 


could be sent to woolgrowers for 
study. We were making progress in 


that direction, but the intervention of 
the war will probably postpone this 
for sometime to come. 

Four years ago when the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany took up the grading of Western 
wool, it gave each grade of wool 
a number. No. 1, “fine” and “fine me- 
“fine” and 
“fine medium clothing’; No. 3, “half- 
blood combing”; No. 4, 
clothing”; No. 5 


“halfblood 
, “three-eighths 
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blood”; No. 7, “quarter blood”; No. 8 
“braid.” ‘This 


tremely simple classification, was un- 


represented an ex- 
derstood by every one, and gave suf- 
cient grades to meet every requirement 
of the trade. We should like to 
such a classification generally adopted. 


see 





WYOMING SHEEP AND 
LAMBS SELLING 
There has been considerable trading 
Several bands of ewes have 
A large outfit in the 


in sheep. 
changed hands. 
Casper country sold all its breeding 
ewes at $13 per head, April delivery, 
but that 
ground and summer range rights for 
this year are included. A band of com- 


it is understood lambing 


ing 2-year-olds is reported sold in the 
Horn Basin at $15. 
have changed hands at $12 to $13.50 
per head, in various sections in cen- 
tral Wyoming. A bunch of 
yearlings was sold early at $10, April 
delivery, and another lot at $10.50 per 


sig Several lots 


coming 


head. 
like the going prices has 


Everything offered at anything 
sold. 
There will be some breeding ewes for 


been 


sale in the eastern part of the state this 
fall, but indications are that there will 
be ample demand for all of them at 
good prices. 

Lamb buyers have been in evidence 
this last month, and in some sections 
have done a sizeable business. The 
bulk of the lambs in the southwest part 
of the state are already under contract 
at prices ranging from 10 to 10% cents, 
mostly at 10%. In the Casper country 
a lot have been bought at 10%, while 
it is reported that ‘a string at Billings 
changed hands at $9.80 some days ago. 
A Denver outfit claimed to have 400,- 
000 lambs contracted by the middle of 
the month. 10% cents seems to be 
the going offer now, and a little lot 
was sold here last week at $10.60 per 
cwt. 
care to contract something they have 


Many growers, however, do not 


not. These are unquestionably very at- 
tractive prices, but it just depends on 
whether the grower prefers to let the 
other fellow speculate on his products 
or whether he is willing to take the 
R. W. 


chances in his own business. 
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Future of Wool Growing In Australia 


WAS interested, to receive by a 
| recent mail, a copy of the Ob- 

jects and By-Laws of the Amer- 
ican Wool Improvement Association, 
and it will be interesting to watch the 
career of this organization, and to note 
the impress it will make upon the wool 
industry of America. 

The association will no doubt have 
to combat many prejudices, because 
judging from Australian experience it 
is not reasonable to expect all wool 
growers to be of the same frame ol 
mind. In Australia for instance we 
have pastures Protection Boards, Pas- 
toralists Unions, Stock Owners As- 
sociations, Farmers and Set- 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


out a great future for the wool grower. 


The bulk of the competitive wool trade . 


of the world is done on the classed 
fleeces and auction sale basis, and it 
cannot be to the interest of American 
sheep methods 


which will prevent them from actively 


owners to cling to 
competing in a world wide demand, 


and in any market which offers the 
best inducements. 

The value of the Australian system 
of handling the wool business could 
not be better exemplified than at the 
Australia is a great 


wool producing country — separated 


present moment. 


about 13,CO0 miles from its customers. 


and during recent years, it has resulted 
in wool bringing phenomenal prices. 
Last season, and up to December: last 
year—record prices have prevailed and 
the wool industry never more 
flourishing. Then suddenly, owing to 
unique conditions, set up by the great 
European war, a grave doubt creeps 
in as to whether the ordinary ship- 
ping facilities are sufficient to shift 
the Australian clip to England and 
other allied countries where wool is 
so urgently required. If it so happened 
that the wool could not be shifted in 
a given time, values would be at once - 
depressed to®a serious extent, and the 
uncertainty of sufficient wool 


was 





tlers Associations and other 
all 


formed with the object of fur- 


bodies more or less 


thering the interest of wool 
growers and sheep farmers— 
though associations like the 
Farmers and Settlers Associ- 
ation extend their interests to 
wheat growers and_ other 
of rural industry. 
The Wool 
provement Association 
apparently been formed for a 
different purpose than that 
the above 


organizations 


branches 
American Im- 


has 


which actuates 


mentioned in 
Australia, for I gather that- it 
exists solely for the purposes 
of promulgating ideas calculated to 
American 





the standard of the 


wool industry and of rendering prac- 


rise 


tical assistance to the sheep owners. 
The improvement in methods of get- 
ting up’ wool for market, and the in- 
auguration of auction sales will no 
doubt be a keen stimulant to the wool 
industry. It will open a great field of 
possibilities to the sheepman because 
it will enable him if necessary to place 
his wool in any market in the world, 
and reap the full advantage of his own 
skill and thoroughness. 
The ever increasing population of 
the world and the practically station- 
ary volume of wool production hold 





The Dingo, or Australian Wild Dog. 


The sheep owners have been trained 
in the habit of dividing their wool in- 
to various sorts to suit the varying re- 
quirements manufacturers. They 
have been in the habit of sending their 


of 


wool down to their brokers situated at 
the ports of shipment. Each of these 
brokers has his own highly trained 
experts, whose services 


placed at the disposal of their ‘firm’s 


wool are 
clients. The manufactureres send their 
buyers to these centers, and they bid 
at auction for their requirements, and 
ship their purchases to Europe. 

Under arrangement the 
wool clip of Australia always realizes 
the value set by the world’s market, 


such an 


supplies reaching England 
would be vastly increased. So 
the other mother 


steps 


country 
in and purchases the 
whole of the unsold portion 
of the Australian clip, and she 
pays a price for it which en- 
ables growers to get the ex- 
traordinarily high prices for 
their best sorts that prevailed 
before auction sales were sus- 
pended. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment has purchased ‘the 
whole of the Australian clip 
at an average price of 3lc. 
It is left for a local organiza- 
tion of experts to value the 
innumerable sorts and quali- 
ties of wool so that the whole purchase 
averages 154d and it can easily be 
imagined what a complicated task this 





is. 
Details of the scheme are.as fol- 
lows: 


The Imperial Government is the pur- 


chaser, the Commonwealth is the 
agent for the Imperial Government. 


The Prime Minister for the Common- 
wealth is in actual control of the 
The central wool committee 
Prime Min- 
ister, and is assisted in technical mat- 
ters by an advisory board of wool ex- 
perts of the highest standing in Aus- 
tralia on all matters appertaining to 


scheme. 
is working under the 
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the marketing of wool. 

There is a State committee for each 
of the States, and subcommittees, un- 
der the control of the State commit- 
tees, to advise on all details respecting 
the handling of sheep skins. Wool ap- 
praisers are attached to the wool sell- 
ing houses to watch the interests of 
representing the 
Commonwealth Government. The tri- 
bunal to determine the value of each 
lot of wool consists of three sworn 
appraisers, one representing the wool 
growers and two the Commonwealth 


the growers, and as 


Government. 

The flat price of ls. 34d per pound 
on greasy wool having been fixed for 
the Australian clip, the duties of the 
appraisers are to determine the true 
value according to percentage of clean 
scoured wool present, together with 
spinning qualities, length and 
tion of staple, and the many other 
characteristics which had to be taken 
into account in arriving at the actual 
value. 

In order to give you some idea of 
the work involved in the appraisement 
of the wool clip, the advisory board 
of wool experts consider it absolute- 
ly necessary to classify the clip into 
over three hundred standards, so as 
to arrive at the true appraisement, and 
to maintain the correct value relative 
to the flat rate of 154d, as the aver- 
age price for the clip. 

Each wool selling broker and each 
wool appraiser before acting under the 
wool regulations has to sign a declara- 
tion prepared by the Attorney General 
for the faithful discharge of his -<du- 
ties. The same conditions apply in 
The com- 
mittees and appraisers recognize that 
the work is of national importance, 
hence the desire to establish a machine 
that would perfotm the work to the 
satisfaction of the wool growers, scour- 
manufacturers, and 


regard to the sheep skins. 


ers, fellmongers, 
others interested. 

The limits upon which wool would be 
appraised in the Commonwealth have 
been cabled to London, so that the 
basis of valuation of Australian wool 
consigned before the purchase of the 


clip by the Imperial Government 


condi- | 
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would be identical with that employed 
in Australia. The committees, central 
and State, consist of two members rep- 
resenting wool growers, three repre- 
senting wool sellers, one buyer, one 
manufacturer, and one scourer or fell- 
monger. On the central committee 
there is an independent chairman, who 
is the government nominee. The State 
committee appoints its own chairman. 

Now the point is this. Such an ad- 
vantageous scheme from the growers’ 
point of view, as well as from the Im- 
perial point of view could not have 
been established were it not for the 
highly trained and splendidly equipped 
organization that exists in Australia. 
In the scheme the wool growers, the 
wool broker, the 
and the wool 
The great 


wool classer, the 
broker’s wool expert, 
buyers all have a place. 
concentration of technical skill, pre- 
sent in the country under normal con- 
ditions, has been crystalized into an- 
other form to help the growers through 
this great emergency, and the recent 
appraisements of large catalogues of 
wool in Sydney and Melbourne, are an 
example of the wonderful manner in 
which those concerned have done their 
work. 





FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Most of our sheepmen run their 
sheep on open range, but the 640-acre 
homestead act, will confine them more 
to their own locations, but I trust that 
things will readjust themselves, so that 
it will not affect our sheepmen very 
much. 

It will eventually come to it, when 
they will have their stock entirely un- 
der fence, and in this way it will give 
them a better chance to give the stock 
better attention, and make a_ better 
lamb and wool crop. 

We have had adry year, but the 
stock seems to be doing nicely, and 
lambing begins about April 20. Our 
sheepmen expect about a 75 per cent 
or 80 per cent increase, and at the pres- 
ent price of wool they should make 
good money. 

OSCAR REDEMANN. 


a\pril, 1917, 
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WOODLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


FRON 


April 1: We have had a long, cold 
winter here, but today seems like a real 
spring day. We are shearing our ewes 
at the present time and are getting a 
nice clip of wool, which will shrink 
very little as the oil has not started 
much. 

We finished lambing a few days ago 
with a good percentage, and the lambs 
are doing’ fine. 

I enclose a check for $30 from Bul- 
lard Brothers to cover the entrance fee 
on the sixty head of rams entered in 


the sale this fall. F. N. BULLARD. 





Robert Blastock some of his Hamp- 
shire rams. 


LAWRENCE SIMPSON. 





FROM WARREN, MONTANA. 
March 25.—I enclose a picture of 
coyotes and cats caught on the lamb- 
He 
also destroyed thirty-five unborn pups. 

The weather has been so bad here 
that steel traps would not work, so the 


ing ground of George S. Crosby. 


trapper, Harry Carr, tried poisoning. 
He put out 200 poisoned balls made of 
tallow and sugar; 60 of these have been 
picked up and carried away. It seems 
that all the animals that have picked 
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.ing a regular gale outside. I feel sorry 
for any poor little lambs that may come 


on the range without shelter tonight. 

It is reported that those lambing 
early are having heavy losses. Ewes 
are in poor condition and have no milk. 
My little flock of registered Rambouil- 
lets are snug and cozy in a good, warm 
barn, well bedded with alfalfa, so I can 
go to bed and sleep. 


March 20. CHARLES H. CRAIG. 





FROM WESTERN IDAHO. 


I received a sample copy of the Na- 


tional Wool Grower and was very 








feed OF NATURA URE HOCK COMRESSION CO. 
7 7 *s 


we 





Champion Car Fat Lambs at Salt Lake Stock Show. April 4th, Weight 112 Pounds, Sold at $23.25 per Hundred. 


12 CENTS IN KENTUCKY. 


March 22.—While most of the 
ticles in the National Wool Grower 
deal principally with range conditions, 
Ihave yet to read an issue that did not 
give me valuable suggestions about 
sheep handling, even in central Ken- 
tucky. 

Our prospects in the Blue Grass Re- 
gion seem very bright at present. I 
have heard of twelve cents being of- 
fered for lambs for June delivery, but 
do not know of any deals at that fig- 
ure. We are very fortunate in having 
the famous Walnut Hall Stock Farm 
located in this neighborhood, thus giv- 


ing us the opportunity to buy from 


ar- 


Shown by F. A. Starkweather, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


up the baits have gone to the foot hills; 
so far he has not got one. 

The sheep are in fair shape here. 
Almost every one has fed corn and cot- 
tonseed cake. We have fed both. There 
are several small sheepmen here who 
did not feed at all; one herd that I vis- 
ited personally will lose 25 per cent, 
and they are all two and three-year- 


a Mn 


old ewes. 





STORMY IN WASHINGTON. 


We have had a long, stormy winter 
and poor feed on the rangé in this 
part of the country. It was so dry last 
fall the green stuff did not get a chance 
to start. It is now snowing and blow- 


much pleased with it. I am a young 
farmer twenty-six years old and am 
bunch of 
lambs next winter, and I may go into 
I have. had 
with 


thinking of feeding out a 


the sheep business later. 
two years’ experience working 
sheep and like the business. 

I have a friend, J. J. Juthrie, who fed 
about 600 head last Winter and cleaned 
up a nice little sum. He will feed out 
a 1,000 or more next winter if condi- 
tions look favorable. ‘ 

After reading the- National Wool 
Grower, I gave it to Mr. Juthrie, and 
he was so well pleased with it that he 
gave me a dollar to send in with mine 
for a year’s subscription. 


ROY R. MOORE. 
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STILL WINTERY IN 
EASTERN IDAHO 
April 7.—Here in eastern Idaho, the 
winter is still hanging on. We have 
several bands of sheep, but there is 
only enough bare ground for one band. 
We are feeding cottonseed 
cake and will continue to do so for at 
least two weeks. 


hay and 
In many places the 
snow is two feet deep but there is more 
had 


ice than snow. We have never 


winter since we 
have been in the business. 


WOOD LIVESTOCK CoO. 


such an expensive 





ELEVEN CENTS IN WYOMING. 


We have been advised 
that the great bulk of the lambs along 
the line of the Union Pacific railroad in 
Wyoming has been contracted by a 


accurately 


Denver firm at prices ranging from 


10% to 11 cents per pound. The price 
paid in the forepart of April for prac- 
tically everything was 11 cents. 





IDAHO WOOL 
FORTY-THREE CENTS 


Several Idaho crossbred 
wool sold late in March at from 42% 


to 43 cents per pound. 


clips of 


In the vicinity 
of Shoshone, Idaho, about one  hun- 
dred thousand fleeces changed hands at 
these prices. The American 
Company took about half the wools of 


Woolen 
this pool at 42% cents, and a repre- 
sentative of another mill cleaned up 
the rest at 43 cents. 





SHEEP FIRM FAILS. 


Advices from Great Falls, dated 
March 20, say a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed in the fed- 
eral court here by Rea Brothers, James 
Rea and William Rea, sheepmen of 
Billings, who for years have done busi- 
ness throughout the state, at one time 
handling more sheep each season than 
any shipping firm in the United States. 
The liabilities of Rea Brothers are giv- 
en as $155,951.63 with assets of $2,040. 
The liabilities of William Rea, Jr., 


are, given as $226,889 with assets of 
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$90,000 and the liabilities of James Rae 
are scheduled at $120,927 and the as- 
sets at $925.—Commercial Bulletin. 





CORN $1200 PER CAR. 

March exhibited real winter all the 
month in Wyoming, and from reports, 
in most other sections of the west as 
well, while extremely low temperatures 
did not prevail there was plenty of 
snow. It seemed as if one snow melt- 
ed away just to make room for the next 
Naturally this did not help 
stock on the range. It hurt cattle worse 
than sheep, but it did not help the lat- 
ter. Central Wyoming has not suffer- 


storm. 


ed as much as other sections of the 
In the Rawlins country reports 
are not very cheering, there is a chance 
that the pelt crop will be worth har- 
vesting. 


state. 


Never has so much high priced feed 
been put into range bands as this win- 
ter; and it has saved many a golden 
hoof. No expense has been spared to 
get feed, and it is well that values of 
wool and mutton are high or many 
sheepmen would be put out of busi- 
ness. On the Union Pacific corn was 
shipped in carlots by express at a 
transportation cost of $1,200 per car. 
Wool and lambs have to bring some- 
thing to carry the expense load. 

Winter still holds. 
so long it evidently thinks it belongs; 
but most of us hope that spring will 


It has been here 


come some day and perhaps bring sun- 
shine and green grass in time for the 
young lambs. Lack of moisture will 
certainly not be cause for lack of grass. 


R. W. 





HAMPSHIRES DID WELL. 


J. J. Craner of Corinne, Utah, pur- 
chased ten registered Hampshire year- 
ling ewes at the Salt Lake ram sale. 
These ewes were in good condition and 
sheepmen advised Mr. Craner that they 
were too fat to breed. He, however, 
bred them to an imported ram and ev- 
ery one of the ewes lambed. From 
the ten ewes there was dropped a total 
of seventeen lambs, nine of which were 


ram lambs and eight ewe lambs. The 
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rest of Mr. Craner’s flock consists of 
five hundred and fifty Hampshire ewes, 
He has had a hard winter in his sec- 
tion but has saved over 80 per cent of 
his lambs. He is feeding hay, cotton- 
seed cake, and barley, so he will come 
through all right. 





IN ARIZONA. 
Range conditions in Arizona _ this 
year were quite promising two or three 
weéks ago, are not so good at this 
time, on account of the continued cold 
weather. However, the sheepmen will 
make a good lambing and the stuff will 
go on the summr rangs in fairly good 
condition. Wool has been sold readily 
from 40c to 45c. 
for feeder lambs have been 


One or two contracts 
made at 
10c, but most sheepmen are holding 
for a higher price. 


M:. I. POWERS. 





BEAVERHEAD COUNTY, 
MONTANA, WOOL 

March 29.—Beaverhead county wool 
set a remarkable record here when E. 
F. Price, prominent sheepman of Dell, 
sold his clip of 4,000 fleeces for 45 
cents a pound. This is said to be the 
highest price thus far recorded in the 
state, with the exception of one big 
clip in the eastern part of Montana 
which brought forty-six and a fraction 
cents. 

The Price clip was sold to local brok- 
ers and is being held for speculative 
purposes. a. €. Be 





CANNOT SHIP LINCOLNS. 
We reportéd in this paper that the 
Wood Livestock Company, Spencer, 
Idaho, had purchased Lincoln 
ewes in New Zealand for shipment to 
its ranch in Idaho. 


sixty 


It developed that 
no space could be secured for the trans- 
portation of these ewes, so late in 
March the order was cancelled. It is 
almost hopeless to attempt to ship 
sheep from New Zealand to the Unit- 
ed States until after the war is over. 
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FIXING WOOL PRICES. 
As a part of the preparedness pro- 
gram, the President appointed his 
Council of National Defense. Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch was made chairman of the 
raw materials section of this council, 
and he in turn appointed sub-commit- 
tees to deal with the different commod- 
ities. The members of the committee 
on wool were F. 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ 
Boston; S. 


J. Hagenbarth, presi- 


Association ; p 8 F. Brown, 
Silberman, Chicago, and J. R. Grundy, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. This committee 
consisted of three wool dealers and 


one woolgrower. ‘Vheir duties consist- 
ed in assuring the government a sup- 
ply of raw wool and, if necessary, <le- 
termining the price at which wool was 
Immediately on the ap- 
Na- 
Association 

that the 
growers be given additional represent- 


to be sold. 
pointment of this committee, the 
Wool 


wired Mr. Baruch, urging 


tional Growers’ 


ation on this committee as they would 
Mr. 
Baruch then appointed as additional 
members Dr. J. M. Wilson, of Wyom- 
ing, and H. E. Campbell, of Arizona. 


be chiefly affected by its action. 


These men were both substantial wool- 
growers, and better appointments could 
not have been made. The government 
wool committee now stands with three 
growers and three dealers as members. 

The government called a meeting of 
this committee for Washington, April 
10, and all member were present. A 
three days’ session of the committee 
was held, and all angles of the wool 
supply question were discussed, includ- 
ing the difficulties of attempting to fix 


prices. Finally officials of the gov- 


ernment advised the committee that it 
had sufficient wool to meet all its pres- 
ent needs, and the necessity for price 
The 


adjourned to 


fixing did not now exist. wool 


committee thereupon 
meet at the call of the government. 

This action clearly indicates that for 
the present and probably for some time 
in the future the government will not 
interfere with the wool market and 
probably will not ever fix wool prices 
unless they should attain unreasonable 
levels. 

An effort to fix the price of wool in 
this country would be a tremendous 
undertaking and could not be enforced 
except as part of a.scheme to fix the 
Wool could 


not be singled out and imposed on nor 


price of all commodities. 


would our government attempt it. 


The action of the wool committee 
séems to put the present clip in the 
clear, and buyers will undoubtedly 
clean up the rest of the clip at advanc- 
If later on, it is necessary 


to fix wool prices, it will be far easier 


ing prices. 


to do with the wool in dealers’ hands. 
Then a reasonable profit to the dealer 
could be allowed on each contract and 
the wool taken over. This would real- 
ly put the wool into government hands 
at the lowest possible prices for the 
dealer may be depended on to buy it as 
cheap as possible. 

This decision to let the wool market 
take its normal course will be pleasing 
news to woolgrowers and must be ac- 
cepted as an evidence of the fairness 
with which the administration intends 
to treat the sheep industry. 
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THE WAR. 
Congress has declared that a state 
United 
States and the Imperial German gov- 
ernment. This is not a hasty declara- 
tion but has been made after we have 
submitted for months to the most in- 
tolerable outrages ever practiced on a 
Patient and long 
suffering, our nation has endured one 
insult after another at the hands of 
Germany. Our men, women and chil- 


of war exists between the 


peaceful country. 


dren have been slaughtered wantonly 
Our shipping and 
commerce has been ruthlessly destroy- 
ed. Our nation has been honeycombed 
with spies, and firebrands have come 


and cold bloodedly. 


among us and dstroyed our commercial 
institutions, And last, but not least, 
our enemy has sought to turn against 
were at 
peace and has even offered to finance 
For months these 
on, but the 
American people have tolerated these 
outrages because they did not want 
to add further to the destruction of hu- 
man life and in the vain hope that our 
enemy might cease its defenseless acts 
and make reparation for the crimes al- 
But there was little 
A nation that pre- 
mediately instigated the conflagration 
now prevailing in Europe could hardly 
be expected to desist from the destruc- 
tion of another nation as long as its 


us nations with which we 


attacks upon us. 
things have been going 


ready committed. 
ground for hope. 


destruction seemed to offer an avenue 
to achieve her barbarous ends. 

Now that war has been forced on 
us, we must stand as one people de- 
fending our homes and rights. Every 
political prejudice must be laid aside 


and all personal animosities forgotten 
so that all vigor may be directed 


against our enemy. 

We are a loosely governed people; 
authority is widely disseminated, and 
at best it will be difficult enough to 
work in a concerted manner. The re- 
sponsibility for the prosecution of this 
war rests on the shoulders of the 
President and his advisors. They must 
have the undivided support of every 
American. 

We trust that Congress will see its 
duty and obliterate every political line 
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by standing squarely behind the Pres- 
ident and give him every atom of leg- 
islation he asks for. Those who fail 
to pursue this course are serving their 
last term in public office. 

On behalf of the sheep and wool in- 
dustry of the nation, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association extends to the 
President its unfailing support in his 
every effort to bring this war to an 
early and successful end. 





SAVE THE WOOL. 





Ordinarily producers are not greatly 
interested in increasing production be- 
cause as a rule that means a decrease 
in prices. Now, however, with our 
country at war this situation is chang- 
ed, and it is not so much a question of 
prices as it is maintaining the honor 
and self-sufficiency of our nation. If 


this war continues for one year, there | 


is reason to anticipate a shortage of 
wool that might be embarrassing to 
the nation, and the woolgrowers of the 
country are under obligations to as- 
sist in avoiding this if possible. Of 
course, during the progress of the war, 
there will be no opportunity to in- 
crease the supply of sheep, but we 
feel that much can be done to get 
greater service from those we already 
have in the way of saving all their pro- 
ducts. 

It has long been our observation that 
‘under range conditions large quanti- 
ties of wool are wasted. Sheep that 
die are often not skinned, and sheep 
pelts are cared for in a reckless man- 
ner. Thousands of them are mauled 
by dogs or left to rot on the ground. 
This year sheep pelts will be very 
numerous if all the sheep that have 
died are skinned as they should be. 
Every dead sheep should be skinned 
and where that is not possible the wool 
should be pulled and saved. We feel 
confident that the exercise of a little 
care in this regard will increase the 
wool supply of the nation by at least 
2,000,000 pounds. That will be suf- 
ficient wool to make 200,000 khakai 
uniforms. , 

We are sure that woolgrowers will 
approach this subject in the proper 
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spirit and do everything in their power 
to assist our government in success- 
fully meeting the issues that grow 
out of this war. 





THE 640-ACRE 
HOMESTEAD LAW 


Because of the war, it is of the ut- 
most necessity that our present stocks 
of livestock be maintained. Under the 
640-Acre Homestead Law, 
twenty million acres of land have been 
filed on. Of course, most of this land 
will not be designated, but the stock- 
man has not that assurance, and, there- 
fore, this fall millions of sheep and 
thousands of cattle will be marketed 
because of the fear of the one-section 
homesteader. 


some 


We have called this matter to the 
attention of the government and have 
suggested that as a war measure the 
operation of the one-section homestead 
law be suspended for the present. 





A PATRIOTIC OFFER. 


President W. B. Barrett of the Ore- 
gon Woolgrowers‘ Association wired 
the National Defense Committee of 
the government early in April, assur- 
ing the government that the Oregon 
woolgrowers would make it a _ pre- 
ferred purchaser and would agree to 
hold their wool, giving the government 
the first option to purchase it. This 
action of Mr. Barrett will meet with 
the hearty approval of all woolgrowers. 





MORE SHEEP ON FORESTS. 


We have noted that the number of 
sheep to graze on the National Forests 
during 1917 is considerably less than 
in 1916. A portion of this reduction 
is due to a change from sheep to cat- 
tle, but we are certain that some of it 
is due to reductions made by the For- 
est Service in the number of sheep 
permitted to graze on the different 
Forests. 

. If it be the purpose of the govern- 
ment to conserve during the war our 
supplies of sheep and wool, one of the 
quickest ways to do this will be to in- 
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crease sheep allowances on the For- 
ests. We have, therefore, asked the 
Forest Service whether it would be 
possible to suspend all reductions in 
allotments that have been made for the 
year 1917, 





THE WINTER. 


The winter of 1916 and 1917 in the 
range states will go down into history 
as the worst on record. It started in 
November and continued until the 
tenth of April. Stockmen have expend- 
ed more money for feed this winter 
than they have done in the two previ- 
The total avail- 
able supply of hay and grain in these 


ous winters combined. 


Western states is entirely exhausted, 
and hay, grain and cottonseed cake 
have been shipped in by the trainloads 
from Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas. 
Late in March, hay sold at $35 a ton; 
corn at $2.75 per hundredweight; oats 
at $2.85 per hundredweight; and cot- 
tonseed cake at $50 per ton laid down. 
Stockmen have used heroic methods to 
save their stock. Hay has even been 
shipped by parcel post, and grain has 
been sent by express at a cost of six 
cents per pound laid down. There 
have been some losses, and as the sea- 
son is still backward, further 
will occur. Cattlemen have suffered 
more than sheepmen, but the latter 
have not escaped. The winter feed bill 
will be the largest in history. Nothing 
is to be gained by gloating over these 
losses or by making them public. Those 
living in the range country know about 
them, and others would not be inter- 
ested in a recitation of the story. High- 
priced wool and lambs will be needed 
to make both-ends meet. 


losses 





COYOTE MONTH 
IN WASHINGTON 





The Department of Agriculture in 
the state of Washington set aside the 
month of March as “Coyote Month.” 
Circulars were sent all over that state, 
and every one was urged to kill coy- 
otes. This kind of work must finally 
prove very valuable in reducing the 
number of predatory wild animals, 
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The Boston Wool Market 


market during the past month 
have been quiet, but exceedingly 
strong, the attitude of the trade for the 


most of the time being one of “watch- 


- )NDITIONS in the Boston wool 


ful waiting.’ Whether the warlike tone 
of the President’s Con- 
gress, which was delivered just as this 
was written will have an immediately 


Message _ to 


stimulating effect on buying, and 
therefore tend to boost prices to still 


higher levels than yet reached, remains 
to be seen. The entrance of the United 
States into the world war cannot fail to 
complicate still further 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


4,000 bales. 

Hope that the last-named factor may 
become operative at an early date is 
strengthened by the belief that Eng- 
land may be led to accord the same 
treatment to the United States as to 
her other Allies. Moreover, it is hoped 
that the British authorities will event- 
absurdity of forcing 
American manufacturers to pay the 
double freight, war risk and insurance 
involved in shipping the wool from 
Australia to London, and later from 
This is especially 


ually see the 


London: to Boston. 


passage at the last session of Congress. 
Stocks of domestic wool in the Boston 
market are very small, none of the big 
houses being able to offer more than a 
meagre selection, except possibly of 
three-eighths-blood and quarter-blood 
Territories. It is expected that these 
- will now be moved off quickly. For- 
eign offerings have also been taken up 
promptly, either sold to arrive, or when 
seen on the dock, with the possible ex- 
ception of low crossbreds from Buenos 
Aires. These have accumulated of 
late, and it is said that several thousand 

bales are in store in this 





an already exceptional- 
ly difficult situation. At 
the bottom of the whole 
the actual 
This 


-especially 


matter is 
shortage of wool. 
has been 
marked since Great 
Britain cut off all pos- 
sible sources of supply 
in Australasia. 
Consequently, it may 
fairly be said that the 





actual opening of the 


London market to 


American buyers in the 


was the most important 
event of the year. Sent- 
mentally, this is un- 


doubtedly true, but 





market waiting for a 


customer. Scoured 
Capes are also in fair 
stock. 

Undoubtedly the 
slowness with which 
these distinctively 
worsted wools have 


been moved is due 
mainly to the trend of 
the civilian trade away 
from worsteds towards 
the cheaper woolen fab- 
rics that can be manip- 
with cotton or 
contents. All 


ulated 
shoddy 
this will be swept away 
in the army contracts, 
as these call for real 





wool and not for sub- 





only sentimentally, for 


prices have recently 

tuled in London above the parity of 
the Boston market, and there had been 
nothing developed in this market up to 
April 1 that would warrant gambling 
in wool in 


outside markets. Two 


things were operative in restraining 
American buyers from operating free- 
ly on the days when their bidding was 
permitted, besides high prices—the un- 
certainty regarding the getting the 
wool over to this side, and the possi- 
bility that buyers from this side may 
eventually be allowed to operate di- 
rectly in Australian markets. Ameri- 


can purchases March 29 and 31 were 


A Scene In Idaho. 


burdensome in view of the low rates 
prevailing on the Pacific routes from 
Australia to San Francisco or Van- 
Probably the cost of getting 
wool to Boston via London would be 


couver, 


three times as much as via the Pa- 
cific Coast, even if British competitive 
bidding were eliminated. 

Where the wool is to come from to 
provide an outfit for the first army of 
500,000 men, as indicated by the Pres- 
ident, is a problem. Considerable con- 
tracts have already been awarded for 
army goods, even though the army and 


special war appropriations failed of 


stitutes. Moreover, 

manufacturers accept- 
ing government contracts have agreed 
to give them the right of way over 
civilian orders, most of the early con- 
tracts being based on prompt delivery. 
Undoubtedly, the declaration of war 
would result of the speeding up of the 
wool manufacturing industry in every 
possible way, and a correspondingly 
increased demand for wool, no matter 
what the price. 

Manufacturers have been steadily 
carrying unusually’ large stocks of 
wool, and the present emergency finds 
them as well prepared as possible un- 
der the circumstances of price, supply 
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and foreign embargo. The extent to 


which discussion has gone in this mar-_ 


ket is shown by the suggestion made a 
week or two ago that the United States 
government might find it advisable to 
commandeer the available wool supply 
as a war measure, as has already been 
done in England. Under its war pow- 
ers this might be done, as well as_ to 
requisition the use of mills and trans- 
portation lines. For these reasons, the 
developments of the coming weeks will 


be awaited with much interest, not 
unmixed with apprehension. Further 
and greater dislocation of ordinary 


trade methods and conditions than any 
yet seen are expected, and, some say, 
assured. 

There has been less speculation in 


the Boston market during the past 


month than was previously the case, 


as prices had been pushed to the limit 
that manufacturers were willing to pay, 
in view of the delay in taking definite 
action by Congress. Most of the pre- 
vious speculation was in scoured lots, 
and while there has been less buying 
among dealers, it is claimed that the 
mills have been steadily picking away 
at such lots, and that conditions are 
favorable to another speculative boom 
of large proportions. If this does not 
eventuate, it will be because there is 
so little wool to work upon. Recent 
sales have been largely made up of 


South American and South African 
grades. 
In Territory wools, medium grades 


have moved fairly well, being in larg- 
est stock, but there has also been a 
fair amount of fine and fine medium 


clothing Territory wool changing 
hands. Fine staple and_half-blood 


staple wool are practically out of stock, 
only a few small lots being available. 
These would bring $1.30 to $1.35 clean 
for fine and $1.20 to $1.25 for half- 
‘blood. Three-eighths-blood staple is 
quotable on the clean basis of $1 to 
$1.05 and quarter-blood staple at 90 to 
95 cents. Fine and fine medium clips 
have been selling on the clean basis 


of $1.05 to $1.25, the best fine lots 
bringing $1.20 to $1.25. : 
Actual transactions in Territory 


wools for the month are rather dif- 
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ficult to arrive at, though the trading 
may be typically summed up as fol- 
lows: Three-eighths-blood and quar- 
ter-blood wools have figured most 
largely, sales of the former grade early 
in the month being reported at $1 
clean, and later running up to $1.05, 
one house reporting sales in the first 
week of March amounting to 475,000 
pounds, within the range quoted in the 
preceding paragraph. Other sales 
have included 25,000 pounds Idaho 
three-eighths-blood at 45 cents, or $1 
to $1.05 clean; 30,000 pounds fine me- 
dium clothing, with some staple at 
$1.20 clean; moderate lots of fine Ter- 
ritory at $1.20 clean; £0,000 pounds 
half-blood at 47 cents, or $1.15-clean; 
50,000 pounds _ three-eighths-blood 
Idaho at 46 cents, or $1.02 clean; small 
lots of fine and fine medium clothing at 
$1.05 to $1.25 clean; Soda Springs 
three-eighths-blood at 48 cents in the 
grease; small lots of fine and fine me- 
dium Territory at 42 to 43 cents, or 
$1.25 clean; 150,000 pounds Eastern 
Oregon at private terms; a good-sized 
line of three-eighths-blood Territory at 
46 to 47 cents, or $1.05 clean. Run- 
ning all through the month are trans- 
fers of fair lots of Territory wools of 
the grades most in stock, with the 
range of quotations quoted above. It 
is a common remark that it is a pretty 
poor lot of wool that will not bring 
well over a dollar a pound clean. 


From this end of the line, it appears 
as though the buying wave was about 
over in the Territory wool districts. 
Two reasons are given for this, the 
extreme prices demanded by growers, 
and the reports from various sections 
as to the possible deterioration of the 
clips from the severe winter. Even as 
this is written, it is possible that con- 
tracting has been resumed, but this 
does not seem possible in view of the 
attitude of the wool growers. No higher 
prices are indicated than were reported 
a month ago. As far as known, 46 
cents paid for the Simonson clip in 
Montana is high line for the season. 
Some of the buyers who got in early 
are now sitting back and allowing their 
competitors to have the field. Those 
who can truly say that the average of 
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their purchases is below current quota- 
tions are lucky. 

Ohio fleece wools are cleaning up 
slowly at constantly increasing prices, 
Fine washed delaine and three-eighths- 
blood combing have been held at 60 
cents, but up to date no actual sales 
are reported at that figure. Trading 
during the first half of the month un- 
der review was scattered in quantity 
and limited to small lines of Michigan 
fine unwashed clothing at 44 cents, 
fine unwashed delaine at 49 cents, half- 
blood combing at 51 cents and three- 
eighths-blood combing at 52 to 53 
cents, no Ohio wools being sold. Later 
in the month, sales included Indiana 
fine unwashed clothing at 44 cents, 
Ohio half-blood combing at 47 cents, 
Iowa quarter-blood and three-eighths- 
blood semi-bright wool at 47 to 48 
cents, a large line of unclassified 
Southern burry, etc., at private terms; 
Ohio fine unwashed 
cents, Ohio and Indiana 
combing at 48 cents, 
quarter-blood at 47% cents, about 
200,000 pounds Georgia wool at pri- 
vate terms, and Ohio fine washed de- 
laine at 58 cents. 


clothing at 46 
half-bl« ¢ rd] 


Michigan low 


While quotations must be said to be 
largely nominal, lacking actual trans- 
actions, the following day may be said 
to fairly represent the current market 
on Ohio fleece wools: Ohio fine washed 
delaine is quotable at 58 to 60 cents, 
XX and above at 53 to 54 cents, fine 
unwashed delaine at 52 to 53 cents, 
fine unwashed clothing at 45 to 46 
cents, half-blood combing at £4 to 55 
cents, three-eighths-blood combing at 
55 to 57 cents, quarter-blood combing 
at 54 to 55 cents, and medium clothing 
at 48 to 50 cents. 


Much activity has been shown at 
times in scoured wools, available offer- 
ings being mainly foreign 
Scoured Capes are selling up to $1.05 
to $1.15 for short clothing wools, with 
fairly large Australian 
scoureds are no longer quotable as they 
are out of stock. Territory scoureds 
would bring up’ to $1.25 for choice fine 
white lots, and from this figure down 
to $1 for ordinary fine medium. 


grades. 


offerings. 


South 


American scoureds are offered in a, 
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moderate way, mainly lambs’ wool, 
but prices take a wide range, and are 
difficult to reduce to a standard basis. 

Pulled wools have moved fairly well, 
and there is no accumulation noted at 
the pulleries. Both scoured lots and 
sreasy combing pulled have sold stead- 
ily, the current quotations at the end 
of the month being $1.25 to $1.30 for 
extras, and $1.10 to $1.15 for fine A 
A su- 
pers are selling at $1 to $1.05 for both 
Eastern and Western, while B supers 
have sold at $1 to $1.05 for Eastern 
and 90 to 95 cents for Western. 


supers, both Eastern pullings. 


Comb- 
sold in the 
grease at figures that mean $1.20 and 
above for fine combing, $1.05 to $1.10 
ior medium combing and 90 to 95 cents 


ing pulled wools have 


lor COarse. 

been 
South 
American grades, which have been in 
The 


season is practically over on the River 


Foreign greasy wools have 


moving quite freely, especially 

heavy receipt during the month. 
Plate, most of the current offerings 
from thence being made up of pieces 
and bellies and other off wools. Cur- 
market on 
Buenos Aires crossbreds are 50 to 51 


rent quotations in this 
cents for Lincolns, 54 to 55 cents for 
straight quarters and 57 to 58 cents for 
high quarters. 

Cape wools have not been selling so 
well in the grease owing to the small 
stocks, most of the recent arrivals hav- 
ing been of the short clothing order, 
which sells better in scoured form. 
Greasy Capes are quotable on the clean 
basis of $1.35 to $1.40 for fine comb- 
ing, $1.25 to $1.30 for French comb- 
ing and $1.05 to $1.15 for short cloth- 
ing wools. 

Receipts of foreign wool have fallen 
off still further, the total receipts for 
the month of March, as compiled at 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, be- 
ing 39,604,788 pounds, 11,- 
676,727 pounds domestic and 27,928,061 
pounds foreign.. This compares with 
43,778,609 pounds for March, 1916, of 
Which 14,085,612 pounds were domes- 
tic and 29,692,997 pounds were foreign. 


including 


Total receipts from January 1 to 
March 31, 1917, were 130,638,614  in- 


uding 34,334,421 pounds of domes- 
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tic and 96,296,193 pounds foreign. For 
the same period in 1916, the total re- 
ceipts were 152,866,039 pounds, includ- 
ing 41,881,706 pounds domestic and 
110,984,333 pounds foreign. 

Total shipments for the month of 
March were 32,398,178 pounds, against 
40,417,568 pounds for the same month 
last year. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 31, 1917, were 88,300,- 
160 pounds, compared with 103,545,342 
pounds for the same period in 1916. 





LIVESTOCK TRAILS. 


Washington, D. C—One of the 
most important features of the 640-acre 
homestead act—that of making stock 
driveway withdrawals—is being given 
serious consideration by the officials 
of the General Land Office. 

Representative Mondell, of Wyom- 
ing, recently suggested to the Depart- 
ment that driveways be established as 
early as possible in order that all ap- 
plicants for lands may have notice and 
will not locate their entries on lands 
likely to be subsequently withdrawn 
from entry. In response to Mr. Mon- 
dell’s suggestion, the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office has written 
him as follows: 

In re stock driveways. 
Hon. F. W. Mondell, 

House of Representatives: 
My Dear Mr. Mondell: 

I am in receipt by reference 
Secretary Lane, of your letter of the 
16th instant, and appreciate your sug- 
gestions regarding the importance of 
prompt action in the matter of stock 
driveway withdrawals contemplated 
under the 640-acre homestead act. 

Both before and since the passage of 
the act numerous petitions addressed 
to the Secretary of the Interior, for 
withdrawal of lands in the range states 
for stock driveways, and protests 
against establishment of driveways in 
certain localities have been received. 
The Forester has also submitted for 
consideration and suggestion recom- 
mendations for a number of such with- 
drawals. I have been directed by the 
Secretary to consider and investigate 
all such petitions or requests and make 


from 
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report and recommendation thereon. 
The public water reserves are recom- 


mended by the Geological Survey. 


It is manifest in view of the tremen- 
dous activity:in the way of applications 


for designations of lands under the 
stock-raising homestead act, that if 


prompt action is not taken for the res- 
ervation, where found advisable, of 
driveways contemplated by the act, 
there will be little land available in 
many instances for such reservations 
in the future, or action on the home- 
stead applications will be delayed in- 
definitely. It is of course possible that 
persons might acquire settlement under 
the 160 or 320-acre homestead acts 
with a view thereafter to taking addi- 
tional land under the grazing home- 
stead act on lands needed for stock 
driveway purposes. Section 2 of the 
act provides, however, that no right to 
occupy lands may be acquired by rea- 
son of an application thereunder until 
the lands have been designated as 
stock-raising lands. It is the view of 
the department that no rights what- 
ever which will defeat a withdrawal for 
a driveway can be acquired under this 
act until the land has been designated 
and the entry has been formally al- 
lowed by the local office. 

With a realization of the magnitude 
of the driveway situation and the im- 
portance of prompt attention thereto 
so as to accomplish the purpose con- 
templated under Section 10 of the act, 
and avoid conflict with and losses to 
settlers, instructions are being prepared 
for a thorough field investigation. Two 
maps each of the several range states 
to accompany such instructions will 
shortly be completed in this office, 
showing all driveways recommended 
definitely or tentatively by the Forest 
Service, and those recommended to this 


department by stock associations, in- . 


dividuals and others. I propose at the 
earliest practicable date to transmit 
with the instructions to the several 
field agents such maps, petitions for 
withdrawals of the areas indicated 
thereon, protests and other related 
data. The agents will get into com- 
munication at once with the forest of- 
ficers in charge of the forests in their 
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50,000 Sheep Pelts 
Wanted at Once 


We have orders we must fill. 


UNION MEAT COMPANY, Wool Dept. 


North Portland, Oregon. 

















“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask pour grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 





STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are’ guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker GCanneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
In Utah 




















Do not forget the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale August 28, 29, 30, 31. The war 
will not interfere with this sale. 
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respective districts who have agreed to 
co-operate in this work, and will also 
consult with the state and local stock 
associations, stockmen and other: inter- 
ested parties in making the investiga- 
tions, with'a view to determining the 
public needs and to what extent indi- 
vidual interests are involved. | 
It is hoped that the stock driveway 
investigation will be completed in the 
near future in order that the with- 
drawals to be made thereafter may in- 
terfere to the least extent possible with 
applications for classifications under 
the 640-acre provisions of the act. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) CLAY TALLMAN, 
Commissioner. 





IMPORTS OF WOOL 
AND WOOLENS 

Washington, D. C.—The National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
has issued a statement showing the 
imports of wool and manufacturers of 
wool for January, 1917, and the last 
six months of 1916 in comparison with 
similar months in 1915 and 1916, 

The imports of unmanufactured wool 
for the last six months of 191£ and 
January, 1916, aggregated 262,613,823 
pounds valued at $66,692,627. The im- 
ports for the last six months of 1916 
and January, 1917, aggregated 151,- 
837,482 pounds valued at $48,846,827. 

The imports of manufactures of 
wool for the 1915-16 seven months’ 
period aggregated 4,931,445 square 
yards, valued at $1,192,973; for the 
1916-17 seven months’ period the im- 
ports aggregated 1,852,113 square 
yards, valued at $635,302. 

During the seven months of the fis- 
cal year 1916-17, there have been re- 
exported 2,323,915 pounds of foreign 
wool and hair valued at $535,340, as 
against 888,262 pounds valued at $303,- 


814 in the corresponding period of the 


preceding fiscal year. 
During the 1915-16 seven months’ 
period American-made wool wearing 


- apparel to the value of $2,470,981 was 


exported, a decrease as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year of $10,142,869, when the to- 
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tal amounted to $12,613,850. 

Our imports of all manufactures of 
wool during the seven months of the 
year 1916-17 amounted to $9,754,870 
and our corresponding domestic im- 
ports for the same period to $10,647, 
391, an excess of exports over imports 
for the period of $892,521. 





CHICAGO WOOL TRADE ACTS. 


Whereas, We, the undersigned, com 
mending the action taken by Boston, 
St. Louis and other wool centers, and 
being desirous of contributing our 
share of loyalty and patriotism to the 
national government and our [Presi- 
dent, do hereby resolve: 

First. 
all wools, wool-tops and noils owned by 
or controlled by us on April 4th. 

Second. 


To furnish a true inventory of 


To place all our stocks of 
wool, noils and tops at the disposal of 
the government at values current April 
2nd and April 3rd. 

Third. We Further Resolve to ap- 
point a committee of five, consisting of 

T. A. Copeland, Chairman, 

Ambrose Rose, Jr., 

Hubert Silberman, 

Thos. Butterworth, 

Wm. Kleinz, 
who shall handle all matters in con- 
nection with*these resolutions and co- 
operate with the proper authorities ap- 
pointed to deal with the raw wool sup- 
ply. 

Fourth. We will neither buy nor 
sell any wool, noils or tops now in this 
country or in transit thereto for a pe- 
riod of ten days or for such extended 
period as may be deemed necessary by 
the committee appointed at this meet- 

CHICAGO WOOL TRADE. 








Lincolns — Cotswolds 


‘e have for 1917 one car of Cots- 
wold yearling ewes; 50 Lincoln year- 
ling ewes; one car of ‘Cotswold and 
Lincoln yearling rams; one car of 
Cotswold ram: lambs; one car of Lin- 
coln ram lambs. Also a few choice 
stud rams of either breed. 


R. S. ROBSON &. SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE CHICAGO SHEEP MARKET. 


Prices on bulk of sheep and lambs 


for the weeks: 
Week ending— Bulk Top 
Sheep 
March 3. ................$10.50@12.00 $12.50 
March 10 .......... .. 10.50@12.25 12.50 
March 17 ................. 10.50@12.00 12.50 
March 24 ................ 10.85@12.75 12.90 
Bech J) nnn 10.75@12.75 — 13.00 
Lambs 
a $13.75@14.50 $14.60 
March 10 ........... 14.25@15.00 15.05 
Mech 17 14.25@14.85 14.90 
March 24 ............... 12.00@15.25 15.35 
March 311 ............... 12.15@15.40 15.70 
The spread widened during March 


and average cost figured lower on paper 
owing to an increasing percentage of 
shorn flock. 

Weekly average prices of sheep and 





lambs: 

Week ending— Sheep Lambs 
OO Spite ed $9.50 $13.30 
Jan. 9.75 13.70 
Jan. 2 10.00 14.00 
Bake ee eee 10.50 14.05 
SE Reece See oe 10.65 14.20 
I SOI nie gnsiuisctstesiotipcsiiaed 11.00 14.35 
SE Seats a ee 11.40 14.45 
SS  PReS  e 14.35 
March 3 14.00 
March 10 ................ 14.60 
March 17 14.55 
March 24 .......... 14.40 
March 31 ... 14.30 








HAY BY PARCEL POST. 


lor the first time in the history of 
the Buhl postoffice, and perhaps in 
the history of any postoffice in the 
United States, hay is. being shipped 
by parcel post. 

On Saturday, a truckload of hay in 
50-pound bales, was moved from Buhl, 
Idaho, to Garland, Utah. The postage 
amounted to $1.08 per 100 pounds, or 
$21.60 per ton. 
$25, making a total price net, at Gar- 
land, of $46.50. 

The particular shipment referred to 
Nihart to his 


The hay itself cost 


was made by A. H. 
brother, J. L. Nihart. 


Hay is scarce and costly around 
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Buhl. The little that can be had is 
selling at $35 per ton, but farmers 
who have hay are holding it for their 
own stock. 

Announcement was made in Boise 
Monday afternoon that the Short 
Line had received permission for a 
temporary reduction of the hay rate 
westbound, the reduction having been 
sought so that some surplus Nebraska 
Idaho 
short 


hay might be brought out to 
to help the stockmen who are 
of feed. 

The hay rate from Idaho to Nebraska 
points, eastbound, is $8 and $9 per ton, 
but the westbound rate has been from 
$4 to $5 higher per ton, effective April 
i, will give the same rate westbound as 
on hay going east, and may save Idaho 
stockmen many thousands of dollars. 





TOO LONG IN SHEDS. 


The long time that many Idaho ewes 
and lambs have been kept around the 
lambing sheds this winter together 
with the mud and water caused by con- 
tinued alternate freezing and thawing 
has adversely affected both the ewes 
and lambs. One cold day followed by 
a warm one with snow every few days 
has made it impossible to keep these 
lambing sheds dry or clean. Conse- 
quently thousand of ewes have become 
sore-footed and will probably remain 
that way until the weather opens up so 
they may reach the range. The same 
trouble has affected many lambs. . In 
some instances, severe cases have re- 
quired treatment and a few are perman- 
ently lamed. Also, among the lambs, 
some pink eye, as well as naval ill, 
has been noted, and a few have died 
from these causes. 
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Where sheep are to be successfully 
handled in sheds, arrangements must . 
be made for keeping them clean and 
well bedded down or trouble may be 
expected. 





We hope each woolgrower will 
promptly pay his dues for 1917. As 
yet many have neglected this, but we 
have a right to ask for the support of 
every one. 








SHEEPHERDERS WANTED 


Wanted, two sheepherders at going 
wages. Plenty of work for right par- 
ties. Give nationality. 

BARTHOLD & MONTGOMERY, 
Eagle Butte, S. Dakota. 














“SHEEP DISEASES” 


Just published; 237 pages; 75 illus- 
trations of breeds; poisonous plants, 
parasites, etc. Written from a western 
standpoint; complete, concise and prac- 
tical. Price, $2.50, postpaid, from 
author. 

DR. E. T. BAKER, Moscow, Idaho 














Hot Irons for 


Docking Lambs 


Hundreds of sheepmen are now using 
Ellenwood’s Hot Irons for docking 
lambs’ tails. These irons have given 
universal satisfaction. Write us for 
booklet telling what others have to say 
nbout these irons. Once tried always 
used. No loss of life, no loss of blood, 
Lambs are net set back by docking. 
We have stoves for heating the irons 
to make the outfit complete. If these 
stoves are used, no extra man is needed 
to attend to the trons. The stoves will 
pay for themselves in three days’ use, 
and the irons in one hour’s use. Irons, 
85.00 for set of three. stoves, $5.00 each; 
all F. O. B. Red Bluff. 


Address 


Ellenwood & Co., 


Red Bluff, go California 


























“WOOL” 


By STANLEY H. HART, Lecturer on The Raw Materials of the Wool Industries at the 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


A New Book of Value to Owners of Sheep. 
Breeds, Crossbreeding, Qualities, Shrinkage, Preparation, Analysis 
of Methods of Marketing Wool in U. S. and Abroad. 


Size 6x9, 236 pages, standard binding, 90 unusual illustrations. 
Price, $3.50 net, all charges prepaid; $3.75 in Canada and 8th Parcel Post Zone. 


B. HEPWORTH & CO., 4625 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Send for circular giving summary of contents. 
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PAID TO STAY HOME. 





An Idaho flockman bought up about 
2,000 tons of alfalfa last fall at from 
$6.00 to $8.00 per ton and thought he 
would have a little of it left to sell 
this spring. After the flocks were 


. 


snugly fixed for winter, he went to 
California, returning home early in 
March. On his return, he found the 
winter’s supply of hay about exhaust- 
ed and to finish the season he had to 
purchase 800 tons of alfalfa which cost 
him from $12 to $18 per ton. 








lamb May Ist. 
Box 105. 





Ewes For Sale 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING EWES FOR SALE— 
2400 coming twos, bred to Delaine rams to lamb May Ist. 
2900 coming threes bred to Lincoln and Cotswold rams to 
The ewes are all half-blood Cotswold-Merinos. 


E. S. McCARTNEY, Great Falls, Montana 














summer shipment. 





200 registered SHROPSHIRE rams and ewes 


Not the cheap fake pedigree kind. We record in the American 8hropshire Association; the 
only Shropshire record ever recognized by Uncle Sam. 


J. D. A. GREEN, Mgr , Oakland, Illinois 


Car lots can only be supplied for early 























Sheep for Sale or Lease 


For sale or lease 4239 head of high grade rambouillet sheep to the 
highest responsible bidder with sufficient security. 
he sheep to be delivered at Osceola, Nevada or any attainable 
point within 200 miles of Osceola Octoker Ist, 1917. Bids must be in by 
July Ist, 1917 accompanied by a certified statement of security offered. 
The undersigned reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


Address JENS P. PETERSON, Scipio, Utah 











A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold €twes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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NEW WOOL 
SCOURING PROCESS 
Under the present system, all wool 
is scoured in soaps and water Or is de- 
creased by gasoline For 
some time, a Mr. McBride of New 
Mexico has been working on a dry 


processes. 


process of scouring wool. He has pre- 
sented his plans to Eastern woolmen 
and some of them have arranged t 
give the proposition a thorough try- 
out. Under this process, a powder is 


dusted into the wool which removes 
the grease and dirt. 


needed for the purpose is twenty-five 


The machinery 


feet long by six feet in width and is 
said to do the work effectively and 
rapidly. We have no personal knowl- 
edge of the success of the scheme, but 
Mr. McBride proposes .to demonstrate 
his invention in the West before long 
and probably at the next National 
Wool Growers’ convention. 





FROM SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 

March 25.—This has been a 
long, cold, dry winter. No rain since 
September, 1916. 

Sheep and goats are badly. 
Some of us ranchmen are feeding our 
entire flocks. Feeding $60 cake is quite 
expensive, but they are too valuable to 
starve. The kid and lamb crop will be 
fully two-thirds less than usual. My 
sheep, which are muttons, are doing 
very well, but sheep do better on short 
range than on long. 

Goat shearing is in full swing. They 
are shearing light. Mohair will be a 
good price, 60c having been offered and 
Without 
But 
as shearing will not begin until about 
April 15th and will last until June, | 
have hopes of a fairly good wool crop. 
The wool market has not opened here 


very 


doing 


none sold so far as I know. 
rain soon, sheep will shear light. 


yet, but growers are expecting 40c. 
The of 


Texas, and vicinity have organized an 


sheepmen Rock Springs, 


association, known as The Edwards 
County Sheep Protective Association. 
F. D. SWEETEN. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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NATIONAL FOREST RANGE. 


Ogden, Utah, March 31, 1917.—Ap- 
proved grazing allowances for the Na- 
tional Forests during the coming sea- 
son provide for the pasturing of 8,400,- 
155 sheep, 2,120,145 cattle and horses, 
and 54,680 swine. These figures, com- 
pared with those of last year, repre- 
sent an approximate increase of 111,- 
000 cattle and horses and a_ decrease 
of about 200,000 sheep. 


perts of the Forest Service figure that 


Grazing ex- 


for purposes of range allotment one 
cow is equal to five sheep. Consequent- 
ly the 111,000 cattle and 
horses is held to be equivalent to a net 
increase of 355,000 sheep, or of 71,000 


cattle, over the total number of stock 


increase of 


grazed last year. 





OREGON SHEEP FOR OHIO. 


A Mr. Thomas of Ohio recently 
made a trip through the Northwest 


looking for ewes to ship to Ohio. He 
finally purchased from the Pendleton 
Sheep Company of Pendleton, Oregon, 
6,000 yearling ewes to be received after 
These ewes are half-blood 
After 
in Ohio, these ewes will be divided up 


shearing. 
Lincoln-Rambouillets. arrival 
among farmers in lots of from 200 to 
400 head. They will go to men who 
will make a specialty of handling sheep. 
It is Mr. Thomas’s opinion that to han- 
dle sheep successfully on the farm, the 
fariner must devote his close attention 
to their care and must have sufficient 
sheep to justify that care. 





WYOMING OLD EWES. 

In some parts of Central Wyoming 
where considerable alfalfa is grown 
ranchers have taken to wintering old 
ewes on hay and selling in the spring. 
This spring these old “biddies” began 
which 
Lately some of 


to move early, and at prices 
showed a good profit. 
them have sold as high as $9 and $9.50 
per head, April 15 delivery. A buyer 
from the southern part of the state 
has contracted some of these old ewes 
for June 20 delivery, shorn, at $5 per 
head and count the little lambs at the 
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He has mountain range 
run them; he 
grows the lamb and fattens the ewe, 
and in the fall sends the whole outfit to 
market. He declares he can ship them 
without loss or bumming the lambs, 


same price. 
where he expects to 


by running them on the cars over night 
and unloading often. Trains will have 
to move faster than they do on some 
roads or it will be fall before he gets 
them to their destination. R. W. 





AN EXCELLENT RAM. 


At the last International, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois showed a flock of 
very excellent Rambouillets. Among 
the number was one especially good 
At just twelve months 
of age this ram weighed 160 pounds, 
and he was only in nice condition. We 
attracted by his 
He carried the longest staple 


of Rambouillet wool we have seen and 


yearling ram. 


were particularly 


fleece. 


with it the fleece was fairly dense. It 
was exactly the type of wool that we 
should endeavor to produce on the 
Rambouillet. 

While Professor Coffey had several 
very flattering offers for this ram, he 
consented not to sell him but to send 
him to the, Salt Lake ram sale to be 
offered at public auction. King Broth- 
ers brought the same ram West with 
them and after using him last Decem- 
ber propose to send him to the sale 
at Salt Lake City next August. We 
Western flocks that 
would be benefited by his presence, 
and no doubt he will bring a _ good 
price; at least he ought to. 


know of several 





IN NORTHWEST MONTANA. 


I have gone out of the sheep busi- 
ness for the present but still like to 
read the National Wool Grower. 

Sheep are about as scarce as hens’ 
teeth in this part of Montana. About 
6,000 were sold this winter for April 
delivery, ewes at $10, lambs at $7.50 

We have had a very hard winter 
here but everybody had lots of hay so 
the losses may not be very heavy al- 
though there are bound to be some. 


A. A. LEHRMAN, Montana. 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition, 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busv 


























One of Our Yearlings 
Rambouillets —— American Merinos 
WE offer a large number 


of extra choice Ram- 
bouillet range rams as well as 
single stud rams, large, heavy 
wooled fellows. 
We also offer American 
Merino rams in any sized lot. 
Our rams are all rugged 
and healthy and have always 
given good satisfaction. 


BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 















































One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 








One of My Stud Ewes 
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TEXTILE TRADE NOTES. 





American Woolen Company now 
has over $50,000,000 worth of business 
on its books and faces a prosperous 
year. This amount of future business 
is double the total of three months 
ago and $10,000,000 greater than a 
month ago. The company still has 
some lines for the next season open 
and it is likely to add still further to 
its business. The big Lawrence mills 
making worsteds have plenty of busi- 
ness on hand despite the fact that de- 
mand to date has favored woolens. 

Speaking of the export trade possi- 
bilities, President Wood said that the 
outlook is especially encouraging. It 
is the policy of the American Woolen 
Co. to become firmly established in 
foreign markets and it is quite certain 
that the foreign business for 1917 will 
show considerable increase over 1916. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 





AN EXPENSIVE WINTER. 





Along the Union Pacific railroad in 
Wyoming, we have had a terrible win- 
ter. Probably not since that road was 
built, has train service been so inter- 
fered with by drifting snow. 

The losses in cattle have been heavy, 
but sheepmen have fared better because 
they were prepared to feed or prepared 
after the winter started. Hay has been 
shipped in. by the trainload, and it has 
cost from $18 to $40 per ton laid down. 
But the supply was exhausted by the 
time winter finally broke. Two weeks 
more of stormy weather would have 
meant big losses. As it is, some sheep 
have been lost, but the owners will 
all be able to meet the situation. The 
cost has been heavy, and _ forty-cent 
wool and ten-and-one-half-cent lambs 
will be most welcome. PF. 8. C. 





SMALL AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS. 





The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that there was a large decrease 
in the exports of unwashed wool from 
the Melbourne (Australia) district to 
the United States during 1916 com- 
pared with the preceding year accord- 
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ing to invoices certified at the Ameri- 
can consulate at Melbourne. The cer- 
tified shipments amounted to 10,834. 
374 pounds valued at $3,330,514 com- 
pared with 42,355,050 pounds valued at 
$11,538,546 for 1915. 
scoured wool, however, increased from 
3,909,756 pounds valued at $1,728,585 
for 1915 to 4,167,821 pounds valued at 
$2,096,087 for 1916. 


The reports of 





FAVORS DOCKING IRONS. 

I used the Ellenwood docking irons 
three years ago and will always use 
them in the future. We were raising 
Cotswold lambs, and when we docked 
them, our loss ranged anywhere from 
one to four per cent. Also in order to 
save the loss of blodd, we had to dock 
the ewe lambs so long that some of 
them did not breed. the 
docking irons, I do not think we have 


Since using 
lost any lambs at all. Two years ago, 
I docked several thousand lambs with 
the iron without losing a lamb, while 
my brother docked six hundred in a 


neighboring corral with a_ knife and 
lost eleven head of them. As a rule 
sheepmen do not know how many 


I think 
the loss sometimes is as high as five 


lambs they lose from docking. 


per cent, and it is always the big lambs 
that die. 

We had some irons made last year, 
but they were not satisfactory, so in 
the future we are going to use the EI- 
lenwood iron on everything. 


LESLIE COVEY, Montana. 





WYOMING WOOL PRICES. 





Since the early part of the month 
few wool contracts have been reported. 
A large clip in the northeastern part 
of the state is said to have sold at 44 
cents. Growers who still have their 
wool are beginning to realize they have 
a product which will be wanted when 
it is ready for market, and they seem 
inclined to await that time before bar- 
gaining with the dealer or the manu- 
facturer. Bands that have been fed 
should shear a long strong staple, and 
fleeces should be comparatively clean. 


R. W. 
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FROM NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


We just got through a very cold and 
dry winter, but every one got through 
without any ununsual loss; in fact, the 
loss has been less this winter than us- 
ual. A good many fed corn and some 
fed cottonseed cake, and they all re- 
port their sheep coming through the 
winter in good condition. 

The feed has been late in starting 
to grow this spring, and March, which 
is our lambing month, feed is unusual- 
ly short but the weather has been very 
favorable for lambing, and almost 
every one reports a very good percent- 
age saved. A good many have already 
contracted their wether lambs for de- 
livery in July, August, and September 
at prices ranging from $6.00 to $6.50 
per head. Almost every one is hold- 
ing his ewe lambs. 

Most of the wool of this section is 
already contracted on the sheeps’ backs 
at prices ranging from 35 to 40c_ per 


pound. All report having a full fleece 


of good wool, and so far as I can 


see or hear, things look very favorable 





for those in the sheep game—the coy- 
ote, of course, keeps us awake a little 
more than we like. 
But our greatest difficulty is in se- 
flocks. 
land 


curing summer range for our 


Homesteaders are locating on 
every place and closing in our sum- 
mer ranges all the time. How this will 
affect our sheep business in a_ short 


time, is quite evident to every one. 
There are many men here who would 
willingly pay the high prices for breed- 
ing ewes to get back in the game if 
they could secure the summer range, 
but they can’t get the summer range 
and so must stay out of the business. 
For those who are in the business 
and have their range, I can see noth- 
ing but prosperity for them for the 
next few years for we are sure to have 
high priced lambs and wool for several 
B. F. TOTTEN. 


years. 





SHEEP IN ORCHARDS. 
A correspondent asks us what makes 
his sheep eat the bark off of his apple 
trees. 


THE NATIONAL 


Frankly ‘we must confess ignorance 
as.to the cause for this, but we know 
that it is a fact that in the 
sheep delight in eating apple bark. We 


winter 


have seen trees skinned by them as 
far up as they could reach. We have 
never known them to hurt trees ex- 
cept in winter and generally when the 
ground was covered with snow. This 
is not caused by a lack of salt or feed 
for sheep in fine condition seem to do 
more tree-barking than the poorer 
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ones. Ordinarily they do not bother 
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We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 


DICKIE, WYOMING 
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The situa- 
tion is not serious for as a genefal rule 
neither sheep nor other kinds of live- 


anything but apple trees. 


stock should be allowed in a commer- 
cial orchard. The other kinds of or- 
chards will not be greatly injured by: 
the sheep. 








Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 


r 





Qur Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload. 
be invite your careful inspection of our 

ock, 


R. A|. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington. 








Stud Rams 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 








sale. 
Canada. 

















ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1914—500 head for 
We also offer a few hundred Lincoln and Cotswold Rams from 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 


























RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


1 offer for 1917 500 YEARLING 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS. These are big, 
smooth, heavy wooled rams from reg- 
istered parents. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


























RAMBOUILLETS 











1 am offering 250 RAMBOUILLET 
YEARLING RAMS and 200 EWES, 
all REGISTERED. Also 7 Young 
Home Raised Registered Percheron 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 





























I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, large, smooth and heavy 
wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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LIVESTOCK IN AGRICULTURE. 


Seven reasons why the keeping of 
livestock is essential to sound agricul- 
ture are set forth fh an article by 
George M. Rommel in the 1916 Year- 
book of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Briefly, Mr. Rommel’s seven 
reasons are the maintenance of soil 
fertility, the utilization of raw material, 
the need of motive power on the farm, 
cash income, the added attractiveness 
of a farm on which there is livestock, 
the training in business sense obtained 
by keeping animals, and better and 
more economical living for the farm 
family. 

To maintain soil fertility, says Mr. 
Rommel, humus is necessary. This 
can be obtained from two sources— 
green crops plowed under, or barnyard 
manure. When green crops. are 
plowed under, however, there is no di- 
rect revenue from them. By feeding 
these crops to livestock, valuable prod- 
ucts that can be exchanged for cash 
are obtained. At the same time the 
manure produced by the animals re- 
tains a very large percentage of the 
fertilizing value of the feed. For this 
reason it is more economical to feed 
than to plow under without feeding, 
and the most practical source of humus 
is stable manure. 

The farmer with livestock is from 
one point of view a manufacturer. He 
takes lean, unfinished animals and 
grain or forage as his raw materials 
and by combining them produces beef, 
mutton, pork, and dairy products. Like 
all manufacturing, this process must be 
conducted with skill and intelligence 
if it is to pay, but if the farmer posses- 
ses these qualities he derives a larger 
profit than he could obtain through the 
sale of crops and animals in the raw 
state. Furthermore there are many 
products on the farm which bring lit- 
tle or nothing on the market. They 
can, however, by skillful management 
be made to assist in the production of 
meat. The thrifty farmer makes use 
in this way of all roughage on his farm 


that would otherwise be unsalable. The 


cornstalks go into the silo or into the 
shock as cut fodder. The straw and 
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coarse hay are utilized to the last unit 
of energy value. Land that cannot { 
produce marketable crops is made t 
yield a certain amount of sustenance 
for hogs and sheep. 
While in cities and 
chanical power is coming into more and 
more general use, on the farms of the 
country the horse and the mule are 


factories, me- § 


still the chief reliance. The proper 
breeding, maintenance, and employ- 
ment of these animal engines is a prob- 
lem of the greatest importance to the 
farmer. 

As a source of cash income, the keep- 
ing of livestock in many sections is 
what is known as a specialty business. 
In dairy districts it is the main actiy- 
ity, and every phase of farm manage- 
ment is determined by its 
Where the principal purpose of live- 
stock feeding, however, is to maintain 


interests 


soil fertility, farms which rely on live- 
stock for the main source of their in- 
come will tend to become breeding cen- 
ters for purebred animals to be distri- 


buted through the surrounding coun- 
try for breeding purposes on_ those 


farms on which only a limited amount 
of livestock is kept. The production 
of purebred animals is a highly special- 
ized business, and only the most skilled 
animal husbandmen can make a suc- 
cess of it. 

The fifth function which Mr. 


mel ascribes to livestock on the farm 


Rom- 


is not so. directly connected with prob- 
lems of income but it is nevertheless 
of vital importance. Experience has 
shown that nothing tends more strong- 
ly to create and maintain an interest 
in farm life among boys and girls than 
the care of animals. 
the continued prosperity of this coun- 


It is essential to 


try that young people should be en- 
couraged to make farming their vo- 
cation in life. 
themselves to this work have 


Those who have devoted 
found 
that among their most effective aids 
are the poultry, calf and pig clubs. 
To the grown farmer the keeping of 
livestock is indirectly of value because 
its successful production requires the 
adoption of systematic, businesslike, 
and sanitary methods. No kind of 
farming, says the author, calls for more 
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business sense than livestock farming. 

Thai the neglect of livestock results 
in increasing the cost of living on the 
farm and in lowering the standard of 
that living is a fact well known to all 


agricultural authorities. For example, 


farmers for 


The 


purchases are made largely on credit, 


the annual meat bill of 
some states is enormous. meat 
and the proceeds of the year’s crop are 
mostly consumed in meeting debts in- 
This 
practice is obviously antagonistic to 
The pro- 


curred during its production. 
thrift and proper prosperity. 
duction of home-grown food does not 
involve in the least the limitation of 


the crop output of the farm. It simply 


requires planning and a little more 
careful management. A cow or two 


to furnish the family with milk, butter 
and cheese, and a flock of chickens to 
furnish poultry and eggs, will do much 





to make farm fare more healthful and 

cheaper. 

MISBRANDED VETERINARY 
PREPARATIONS 


The United States 
Agriculture has recently 


Department of 
investigated 
a number of veterinary preparations 
which, it is held, violate the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. This act prohib- 
its the misbranding or adulteration of 
all medicinal preparations whether in- 
tended for men or for animals. In a 
number of cases it has been found that 
liniments and similar preparations con- 
tain nothing that could possibly accom- 
plish the results claimed for them on 
the labels of the bottles, and in such 
the have 
found guilty of misbranding. 


casés manufacturers been 

In one instance, an “agricultural lin- 
iment” was alleged to be.a cure for a 
long list of maladies, ranging from neu- 
ralgia in man to distemper and harness 
galls in horses. Furthermore, the la- 
bel stated that the medicine was “in 
full compliance with pure food law.” 
The court, however, was of a different 
opinion and the agricultural liniment 
was condemned. 

In another case, a solution of cam- 
Phor and carbolic acid in cottonseed 
oil was supposed not only to heal cuts, 
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EWES WANTED 


Seven hundred to one thousand ewes, one, two or three years old. 


Give price wanted both before and after shearing, also full description. No culls 
wanted. T. H. JAMES, Hartsell, Colorado. 

















Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


I offer for 1917, 500 head 
of registered flock head- 
ers, and range yearling 
rams. My stud rams con- 
sist of imported and from 
world’s best noted flocks, 
also a limited number of 

ewes of the same type. 
From one to a car load, 
apply— 

JOHN K. MADSEN 
Phone 111. Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


























RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS -~7>>. 





MOUNTAIN DELL RAMBOUILLETS 
SLATTINOGNVY TIA0 NIVLNNOW 





I offer for 1917 a select assortment of Stud Rams and Ewes as 
well as 1000 head of elegible to register Range Rams. 


JOHN H. SEELY, 1H Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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burns, galls and sores “in a remarkable 
manner,” but also to act as a preventive 
of whooping cough and _ tuberculosis. 


The manufacturers of this preparation 


guaranteed it under the Food and 
Drugs Act. In court they pleaded 


guilty to a charge of misbranding and 
were fined. 

In a number of similar cases extrav- 
agant claims were found to be equally 
unwarranted. 








In the face of this evi- 
SULPHUR iy Gans 


FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 
We are agents for the celebrated 


BLACK LEAF 40 
Z.C.M.I. DRUG STORE 


WOOL | PAPER> 





PAPER 


BAGS TWINE 
We handle | «Resance’’ Paper 
more Wool Bags Fleece Twine has 
than any dealer di snccnesmiiiil 
in the inter- . ang per 
mountain re- | tensile and tying 
gion. strength, 








SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 


LILY WHITE OIL S& 
STONES SALT LAKE CITY, 
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dence, Department officials point out, 
farmers and stock owners should use 
discretion in the purchase of veterin- 
ary preparations. In particular, they 
are warned against a common miscon- 
ception of the meaning of the 
“Guaranteed 


words 
the Food 
Drugs Act” or some similar phrase on 
the label. This should not be taken to 
mean that the government guarantees 
either the purity or the usefulness of 
the product; or that it conforms with 
the requirements of the law. What 
it was intended to mean was that the 
manufacturer guarantees to the retailer 
that he will assume entire responsibil- 


under 


ity in case any question arises coneern- 
ing his product under the Food and 
Drugs Act. This, of course, is no pro- 
tection to the purchaser. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding on this point, 
the use of the so-called guaranty leg- 
end has been prohibited in future, al- 
though this prohibition is not to take 
effect until sufficient time has been al- 
the 
stock of labels they may have on hand. 


lowed manufacturers to use up 





BAD CONDITIONS IN MONTANA 


“Montana has been through the 
most severe winter since 1886,” said 
James V. Merrion of Miles City. “In 


the eastern half of the state, also in 
western North and South Dakotas, 


and: 








truck by any means. 


36:38 South West Temple 








WHITE "TRUCKS 


MORE WHITE TRUCKS ARE PUT INTO SERVICE EACH YEAR THAN 
TRUCKS OF ANY OTHER MAKE. 


3780 Miles in 7 Weeks at an Up-keep Cost of $0.30 


J. R. Snyder of Sodus, New York, has been using his WHITE 114-2-Ton Truck 
mainly for hauling of celery from his farm to the storage, a distance of five miles. 
Last season, for a period of seven weeks, the truck was operated continuously six 
days a week, averaging from 80 to 100 miles a day. The average load was 42 crates 
of celery. The route traveled by the truck does not include a single foot of state 
or improved highway and was encountered regardless of its:dry or muddy condi- 
tion. During all this time the entire cost of up-keep amounted to 30 cents and Mr. 
Snyder states that his WHITE is still in the pink of condition, though not:a new 


IT IS THE LIGHT OF SUCH PERFORMANCE AS THIS THAT GROCERS, 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE AND MEAT AND PROVISION DEALERS PURCHASE 
MORE WHITE TRUCKS EACH YEAR THAN TRUCKS OF ANY OTHER.MAKE. 


Awarded the ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks at the PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHITE MOTORS COMPANY 


Salt Lake City 
O. C. HUNTER, Manager. 


Phone Was. 846 
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sheep have been unable to subsist with- 
out generous feeding. The feed bill will 
be the most onerous in trade history, 
Even where preparation had been made 
on what assumed to be adequate scale, 
it has been necessary to ship in cot- 
tonseed cake and other feeds at high 
Much 
of this feed was hauled through deep 
snow, distances varying from 25 to 7° 
miles. Naturally some losses have oc- 
curred. It could not be 
Without feed and care, the industry 
would have been hit hard. 
on losses vary, and in some cases have 
the 
list will be long and flocks are going 
A light lamb 
crop in eastern Montana under these 


prices to meet the emergency. 


otherwise. 
Estimates 


been exaggerated, but mortality 


on grass in thin flesh. 


conditions is inevitable. 

“Despite climatic hardships, enthusi- 
asm over the future of the industry, im- 
mediate and otherwise, is running high. 
Much of the 1917 wool clip has already 
passed out of first hands. Speculators 
began paying 32c and turned their con- 
tracts over at profits of 10 to 12c per 
pound. Recent sales were at 45@4/c 
including the Pope clip which went at 
45c and the Simonson clip at 47c. Lids 
at 45c have been rejected lately as fasi 
as they could be made. 

“Many contracts for unborn lambs 
for fall delivery have been made at 
$9.50@$10.00; to my knowledge 
deal was made at $10.25. Denver spec- 
ulators have been active in this trade 
and 


one 


have encountered considerable 


competition from local operators.” 


KANSAS CITY MARKET. 


Sheep receipts at Kansas City in 
March this year were 139,695 head, an 
increase of 9,857 head over March last 
year. The supply came from the Ar- 
kansas Valley in Colorado, Kansas feed 
lots, northern Colorado, in the order 
named, and scattered shipments from 
western Nebraska, New Mexico, south 
Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. Bulk 
of the supply, of course, was fed lambs, 
and prices fluctuated comparatively lit- 
tle on them during the month. Some 
goats were included toward the end of 
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the month from New Mexico, and these 
sold at highest prices ever known. 


Lambs reached a high top of $15 the 


last week of the month, but closed the 
month slightly under the high level. 
Best cwes received sold up to $12, al- 
though prime fed ewes would go to 
$12.50. Shorn lambs arrived pretty 
freely, and sold around $12. These 
were mostly lambs that had _ been 


bought here a few weeks previously, 
for shearing purposes, at a cost of $14 
to $14.40. 


lambs still prevail. 


These prices for shearing 
Feeding lambs are 
rather scarce, and finished the month 
at $13.50 to $14. 
are worth $5 each, 


Choice lamb pelts 
sometimes more, to 
the packer, which puts the lamb mar- 
ket on a safe basis for those who still 
have lambs to come. Bulk of the fed 
lambs this season have cleared $2 to 
$3 a head for the feeder, a condition 
that furnishes considerable velvet with 
which to undertake a_ feeding 
paign next season. A Colorado feeder 
who handled 27,000 lambs at Emporia, 


cam- 


Kansas, this winter, has already con- 
tracted 75,000 New Mexico lambs and 
100,000 Utah lambs for delivery next 
fall at $9 to $10, according to his re- 
Angora nannies sold 


and kids 


cent statement. 
around $8.75 here recently, 
brought $10 and $10.50. 
Receipts in April will probably run 
short of the 127,615 head received in 
April last year. Arkansas Valley feed- 


ers are getting near the end of their 


shipments, and northern’ Colorado is 


80 per cent done. Texas will be short 


this year, on account of dry weather. 
Apparently, prices should work higher 
during the month. 


J. A. RICKART. 





WINTER IN EASTERN IDAHO. 


We have had.a long, hard winter in 
eastern Idaho, 


On April 2, the thermometer 


and it is just beginning 
to warm. 
dropped below zero in the Rexburg 
Hay has all been used, the 
We 


a heavy coat of snow and ice, 


section. 
last costing around $30 per ton. 
still have 
and I do not look for green feed for 


some time yet. N. R. 
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liet Your Supply of 
“Sunripe’ Now 


and lambs will 


cold 


Your sheep 
damp, 


spring better, and keep in good 


stand the days of 


condition if you feed them— 


SUNRIPE 


STOCK FEED 


—a scientifically balanced, highly 


nutritious mixture of oats, barley, 
cottonseed meal.and sugar beet 


molasses. Call on your dealer or 


write us. 


UTAH CEREAL FOOD CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


























$5.00 pays your dues to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association for one 


year. Now is the time to join. 
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Suveaiins 


Sulphate or Alkaloid 


Write for Prices. 








3 grain Strychnine, double pink cap- 
Sules, same as furnished U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, $2.00 per 100; $15.00 per 
1,000; 25,000 or more, $12.50 per 1,000. 


HERBERT F. DUGAN 


1170 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 











Salt Lake City’s Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, - Managing Director. 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 




















DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH F. SMITH 
W. &. McCORNICK 
THOMAS R. CUTLER 
WILLIAM SPRY 
HEBER SCOWCROFT 
(Ww. W ARMSTRONG MALCOLM A. KEYSER 


GEO. T. ODELL 
G. G. WRIGHT 
JAMES. H. MOYLE 
Cc. 8. BURTON 
JAS. L. WRATHALL 


GRANT HAMPTON 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 


EAR PERFECT 


TAGS = 


Samples Free 


The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


Thinker 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


thinker. He can NOT be 
Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 






e 


“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season’ will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 





- ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
WE’LL BE DE- 


YOU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME, 
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LITTLE LAMBS THAT PAID. 

E. Kauffman and Son of Princeton, 
Missouri, marketed at Chicago the last 
week of March a band of little lambs 
They av- 
made a 


that made a notable record. 
eraged only 48 pounds, but 
record by 20c per hundredweight up to 
that time, realizing $15.70 per hundred- 
weight, while the 
$15.50. The previous March 
fed lambs was $11.90 in 1916. 

Kauffman, who is an ardent cham- 
pion of the National Wool Grower, ex- 
pressing the opinion that it should be 
closely perused by every one interested 


regular top 


top 


was 
on 


in sheep or wool, has made a specialty 
of handling little lambs for years. It 
is not a job for the average man, requir- 
ing skill and care, but highly profitable 


when conducted along right lines. He 
bought his band of Warden Bros., 


New Mexico, last fall at $7.85 per hun- 
dredweight, average weight being 26 
pounds. Warden Bros. bought the 
flock of the late President Madero of 
Mexico, importing it through the Del 
Rio gateway and these lambs were of 
a type now rarely seen at market cen- 
ters. They were chicken-legged, fine- 
boned, and wore little wool, many of 
them being on the bare- 
bellied order. Probably they would not 


old-style, 


have sheared four pounds of wool, Ed. 
Smith, a Buffalo butcher, bought the 
the 
carcasses can be substituted for spring- 


band, paying a premium because 
’ dD 


ers in which guise they will go to the 
consumer. 

“These lambs were undoubtedly the 
progeny of the original ovine stock 
that came with the Spanish conquer- 
“Al. 
though much smaller than Cheviots, 
they bore a striking 


ors to Mexico,” said Kauffman. 


resemblance . to 
that breed. We ran them on blue grass 
from November to January when they 
were started on corn, the trick being 
to teach them how to eat grain. Late 
in January they were put in a barn and 
fed sixty days on a mixed ration of 
ground corn, alfalfa meal, molasses and 
cottonseed cake, with hay and shredded 
fodder for roughage.” 

Kauffman does not advise the aver- 
age feeder to put in such lambs, his ex- 
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perience teaching him that there is 
less risk and more net profit in han- 
dling stretchy, northern-bred stock, on 
feed 
ght 
gainers, although they have the merit 


which substantial gains for the 


are assured, little lambs being sl 


of not eating voraciously. 

The Kauffmans 
with lamb breeding in Missouri, mak- 
500 Western 
which have been placed in the hands of 
a competent but 
Western stock is their main reliance. 


are experimenting 


ing a start with ewes, 


shepherd, feeding 
They have been: so successful handling 
lambs that many cattle feeders in the 
followed 
Lamb feeding has in- 


vicinity of Princeton have 
their example. 
creased in volume 500 per cent in tliree 
years in the neighborhood and a good 
corn crop next fall will double it. 


GOVERNMENT SHEEP FARM 
FOR IDAHO 


The last Congress appropriated a 
co) 
sum of money for the removal of the 


government flock of experimental range 


sheep from Laramie, Wyoming, to 


eastern Idaho. Some three years ago 


the President withdrew about 30,000 
acres of grazing land in Fremont Coun- 
ty, Idaho, on which was to be estab- 
lished a government flock for experi- 
ments in range sheep husbandry. How- 
ever, an appropriation for transferring 
point 
The 
1,000 


and caring for the sheep at that 
was never made until last March. 
government has something over 
head of sheep on the ranch of King 
Wyoming, 
they will soon be moved to their new 


Brothers at Laramie, and 


Idaho home. The King Brothers have 
‘been handling’ these sheep largely as 
an accommodation to the government 
and needed their room for extensions 
This 


hands of 


in their own business. 
ment flock is in the 

practical men who will conduct many 
experiments that will be of great value 


govern 


very 


to range sheep breeders. This appro- 
s° Pi 

priation is one that was asked for in 

the resolutions the Na- 


tional Wool Growers’ Association and 


passed by 


several state associations last 


ary. 


Janu- 





- aie 
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ABOUT SWEET CLOVER. 


A subscriber asks “What do you 
know «bout sweet clover for sheep pas- 
ture?” 

We have had no personal experience 
with sweet clover and think most 
sheepmien are in the same fix. How- 
ever, s\veet clover is grown extensive- 
ly now in all Western states, and it 
. growing in popularity faster than al- 
falfa did when it first came into gen- 
eral use. We have talked to several 
men who are growing this plant, and 
every one of them has endorsed it in 
the highest terms. It has been stated 
that stock did not eat it readily, but 
this is true of every plant with which 
stock are not familiar. Men who are 
feeding sweet clover assure me_ that 
after the first two or three feeds, all 
kinds of stock including sheep eat it 
more readily than they do alfalfa. As 
a pasture it is generally conceded to 
be superior to alfalfa as it will do with 
less water, and will stand closer pas- 
turing. As to bloat, it is not nearly 
so dangerous as alfalfa. Some ani- 
mals will bloat on it, but men who have 
pastured both alfalfa and sweet clover 
advise me that the loss is about one- 
fourth of that which usually occurs on 
alfalfa. 

It is a great probability that sweet 
clover will soon become the plant gen- 
erally used as a pasture on irrigated 
farms. It seems well worthy of a 
trial by sheepmen who aré hunting ad- 


ditional pasturage. 





Do not forget the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale August 28, 29, 30, 31. The war 


will not interfere with this sale. 


LESS WOOL THIS YEAR. 000 pounds. This compares with -3,- 


200,000 pounds produced last year. It 





Dillon, Mont., March 29.—Estimates will bring in much more in price than 


of the clip of Beaverhead County are the aggregate sunr received last year, 
varied, but the best possible informa- however, owing to the greatly en- 
tion available place it at above 3,000,- hanced value of wool. = & D, 
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The McIntyre Building 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 














Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 

















OFFICES FOR RENT 
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{ dational (Pool Ejrower 


We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
| tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK t 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 





soe —é 
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Mr. Sh eepman: 


for you. 








We are intensely interested in the wool industry---every suit of clothes we buy is chemically 
tested pure wool or nothing doing. Mr. Woolman:---Patronize the firm that’s boosting 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


Home of Chesterfield Clothes 
156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 









































Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 


For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 


and other contagious diseases. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% | 


per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 
kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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TO HANDLE CANADIAN WOOL. 


Washington, D.C. United States 
Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, King- 


ston, Ontario, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Dominion 
and provincial departments of agricul- 


ture have united forces for mar- 
keting the wool clip of Ontario in 
a co-operative way. The first - step 
taken was the securing of the fair 
buildings at Guelph as a central re- 
ceiving and storing depot. This was 
followed by a conference of all the 


district representatives of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, held for the 
purpose of instructing these officers in 
their part of the work. 

District representatives will super- 
vise the shipment to Guelph of the 
wool produced by growers who decide 
As the wool 
arrives at Guelph it will be graded by 
Canadian Department of Agriculture 
experts, and on the basis of that grad- 


to go into the scheme. 


ing manufacturers or other buyers will 
be asked to bid for what is offered. The 
wool is to be shipped to Guelph’ be- 
tween May 15 and June 11; the work 
of grading will be completed by June 


20. 





STOCK RATES FIXED. 
Washington, D. C., March 25. In 
the case of the American National Live 
Stock Association and National Wool 
Growers’ Association versus Oregon 
Pedro, Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake Railroad Company, 


Short Line and San 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today rendered the following decision: 

1. Rates on cattle and calves from 
certain points in Utah, Idaho, and Ore- 
gon to Los Angeles, Cal., not shown 
to be unreasonable. 

2. Rates on sheep and goats in 
double-deck cars from points in Utah, 
Idaho, and Oregon to Los Angeles 
found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the rates contempor- 
aneously maintained on cattle in car- 
loads from and to the same points, and 
‘this relationship of rates prescribed for 
the future. 


3. Defendants required to establish 
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joint rates on hogs in single-deck cars, 


from points in Utah, Idaho, and Ore. 


gon to Los Angeles, not in excess of | 
90 per cent of the rates contemporan. | 


eously maintained on cattle in carloads 
from and to the same points. 





RAISING SHEEP IN CANADA. 


A sheepman from Alberta, Canada, 
the Na- 
tional Wool Grower and spoke as fol- 


recently visited the office of 


lows: “Those of us who have sheep in 
western Canada are doing very well. 
We have had a moderate winter with 
Our wool and lambs 
are selling at the same price as _ the 
Most of our 
Montana. 
We are using Shropshire rams on these 


only small loss. 


Montana man is getting. 
ewes originally came from 
ewes and like the cross mutch. 
These half-blood 
well and get very fat. 


very 
Shropshires — shear 
Our experience 
with the coarse wools has not been sat- 
isfactory. They are not hardy enough 
for our climate. One of our largest 
breeders is trying Romney rams but 
we do not know how the cross will 
do. 

“Our Canadian breeders will buy 
some Montana ewes this summer, but 
we have to pay a heavy duty to get 


them across the line.” 





LAND FOR FARMERS. 

The breaking up of large stations in 
Australia has now been going on for a 
long time, and still more well known 
stations are being taken for this pur- 
The New South Wales govern- 


ment has been proposing to take over 


pose. 


a large tract of country in exchange tor 


a part of W:idgiewa station. If this ts 
done Messrs. F. S. Falkner & Sons, 


Ltd., will only retain about 11,000 acres 
of the original 180,000 acres comprising 
the well known Tuppal station. A 
number of years ago 50,000 acres were 
sold to the government and cut up into 
over 100 holdings, and more recently 
another 23,000 
Woodbury out-station, were acquired. 
—Wool Record. 


acres, including the 
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THE WOOL OUTLOOK 
IN LONDON, ENGLAND 


H. Dawson & Co., London. 

There has been a remarkably strong 
market, which is not easy to explain 
alongside the pessimistic views which 
obtain, and the general reserve shown 
by dealers. Many who are not en- 
caged on military orders for the gov- 
ernment, have, however, been desirous 
to secure wools, fearing that it may be 
difficult to procure supplies later ow- 
ing to the abnormal war conditions. 
There are also many government con- 
tractors who have preferred up to now 
to select their requirements in the open 
market. 

The new order of arrangements is 
not being graciously accepted by the 
buyers. The long drawn out series, 
the small offerings 
heavy withdrawals of wool by the gov- 
emmment, are naturally irritating. It is 
only just, however, to realize that ev- 


per diem, and the 


erything yet is in the initial and expert- 
mental stage. Of course dealers and 
topmakers are feeling the restrictions 
acutely, being limited to a very small 
and precarious business, with the gov- 
emmment in the.field as a preferential 
trader, holding a monopoly of the raw 
material, and able to fix prices as it 
deems wisest. 

The large government offices recent- 
ly acquired in Bradford are now open, 
and will be used as the headquarters 
for distribution of wool, under the di- 
rection of a staff of wool experts and 
clerks. The modus operandi will be 
to have regularly on show samples of 
government-owned wools, from which 
manufacturers or their authorized buy- 
ets may select their requirements. They 
are to be sold on a clean scoured basis 
according to scheduled rates. Gov- 
tfmment contractors will be supplied 
ata lower rate of values than those 
consumers who are engaged on export 
o&rhome work. The yield is to be es- 
timated, and has to be mutually agreed 
on; although without inspecting the 
bulk this becomes a risky undertaking. 
The wools which have been withdrawn 
in London have been mostly reserved 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0., LESSEES. 














ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Wasatch 1826— : 
or Tcharans Ue. for AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
C. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


1023 Kearns Building 














WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Gompany, Inc. 


C. H. STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union Stock Yards. 














Intermountain Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


WE HANDLE 


LIVE STOCK (Sheep a Specialty), RANGE LANDS 
RANCHES 
Telephone Was, 1906. 801 Melntyre Bldg, Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. C. SNOW, President and Director THOS. THOMAS, Director 
THOS. W. JONES, Vice-President and Director ALBERT SMITH, Director 
ARTHUR A. CALLISTER, Director and Manager 
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Sheep Skins and Wool! 


We maintain one of the largest pul- 
leries for sheep skins on the Pacific 
Coast and can pay highest prices at 
all times. 





Your consignments are solicited. 


Write to the UNION MEAT COM. 
PANY, Wool Department, North Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SHEARED PELTS BOUGHT 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


R. V. WELLINGTON, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
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sale of wool. 


ously. ”’ 


COATES BROTHERS 


Wool Commission Merchants 
127 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and 
Cash advances made on Bills of Lading. Write for 
our booklet recently issued ‘‘How to Sel Your Wool Advgntage- 














116-122 FEDERAL STREET 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















We will be in the market for 


1917 Wool Clip 


B. HARRIS WOOL CoO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


206 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City 


TELEPHONE WASATCH 1759 
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Bradford, as stated 





for showing in 
above. 

It is understood that schemes are be.} 
ing considered by the authoritie 
whereby priority is to be given to th 
export trade in preference to the hom 
trade, but no final announcement has 
been made, and it is hoped that th 
trade will be consulted before a de. 
cision is arrived at. 


The promise of an allowance of 50, 


000 bales Merino wool to the Unite/ 
States is now engaging the attention ¢ 
the department. It is not yet announce( 
when they will be available, or by what 
method they will be sold, whether in 
public auction or by an auction for 
U. S. A. buyers only, or by privat 
treaty. 

There is still a widespread discon. 
tent finding expression. The trade 
does not take kindly to these new re- 
strictions and limitations, and it has 
not yet had a clear and adequate ex- 
position of the main reasons’ which 
would justify what appear to be the 
intentions of the government; cons 
quently, there is perhaps more destruc- 
tive criticism than helpful constructive 
advice. The chief objection, however, 
in the minds of responsible firms in the 
trade lies in the feeling that the war 
contracts department exceeds its func 
tions when it assumes the control of 
anything beyond direct military needs. 
In its rumored intention to control 
the home and export trade, and to make 
Merino tops which are not required for 
military purposes; it has 
strong and almost unanimous opposi- 
tion, which is organising itself for pro- 
test, under the aegis of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The promises made by members of 
the department that wools which could 
be spared from the necessary require- 
ments for military purposes would be 
offered by public auction gave great 
satisfaction to the trade, but the rv- 
mours that Merino wools are to be 
combed for the department give rise 
to fears that these promises may be 
nullified and the surpluses for auction 
reduced to a minimum. A clearer and 
fuller exposition on these points is due 
to the trade. 
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ARGENTINE WOOL LESS. 


The Department of Commerce pub- 


fishes the following in regard to ex- 
portations of Argentine wool: 
There was a slight decline in the 


shipments of wool from Argentina last 
year in comparison with the preceding 
year. Statistics as given in the River 
Plate Review show exports in 1916 
of 314,373 bales of wool of 420 kilos 
(925.9) pounds each, a falling off of 
8618 bales from the 1915 figures. How- 
ever, in 1914, the exports were 293,- 
(21 bales, and in 1913, 279,847 bales. 
But not even with the increased de- 
mand since the outbreak of the war 
have the exports reached the high-wa- 
ter mark of 1912, with its 404,429 bales. 
There has been a great increase, how- 
ever, in the price of w6ol. A member 
of the Argentine Congress, in present- 
ing a bill to levy an export tax of 20 
gold pesos (peso equals 96.5 cents) per 
ton on wool, stated that the average 
value of the wool exported in 1913 
was 373 pesos per ton, in 1914 it rose 
to 400 pesos, in 1915 it increased to 472 
pesos, and in 1916 it reached 528 pesos. 
More than 50 per cent of the wool 
exported from Argentina in 1916 went 
to the United States, while Great 
Britain, France, and Italy each took 
about 10 per cent of the total exports. 
The recent difficulties experienced by 
wool importers in the United States in 
procuring Australian wool has led to a 
strong demand for the Argentina wool, 
the 1916 statistics showing imports of 
more than four times those of 1914. 
The crossbred South American wools 
are said to be well adapted to the man- 
wacture of khaki, and American mills 
turning out this fabric are taking large 
quantities of the Argentine wool. 





FROM CENTRAL NEW MEXICO. 





Here in our section, we have had a 
lairly open winter with just enough 
snow to fill our water holes for lamb- 
ing. Ewes, generally speaking, have 
wintered well and we look forward to 
agood lambing. LEO GARCIA. 
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ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
BEST OF REFERENCES. 























SHEEP PELTS! LEATHER STOCK! SHEEP PELTS! 


LEATHER STOCK is in Big Demana and Sheep’ Pelts that we sell for you DIRECT to the 
Eastern Wool Pulleries are bringing prices that are astonishing and a trial shipment will 
convince you we can get you prices for your SHEEP PELTS that you could not get in 
any other way. We sell your sheep pelts on commission only, therefore You get Their 
Full Value. There is no in between profit. We are here to serve you and as you have 
found the commission way the BEST and ONLY way in selling your Live Stock, wny not 
try it with your sheep pelts, and let us prove to you it is also the best in that. Save the 
pieces of pelts, they are worth money to you when we sell them for you. Any size ship- 
ment appreciated, Quotations and shipping tags furnished free. Inquiries gladly answered. 
Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 
1741-1743 Genesee Street Opposite Stock Yards Kansas City, Missouri 











Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Foreign and Domestic Wool and Mohair 
Wool, Silk, Camel Hair, Alpaca and Mohair Noils 
Woolen and Worsted Waste 

















BOSTON 
MASS. 


MAIN 
OFFICE 


281 Sumnier Stree 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Branch Offices: Foreign Office, Bradford, England 





























**We buy and sell everything”’ 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 

















Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 














SCREENED COTTON SEED 
CAKE AND MEAL 


Reduced freight rates enable us to quote 
lower prices on cotton seed products in car 
lots. Wire or write us for prices delivered 
at your station on the gl to 43 per cent and 
the 43 to 45 per cent protein. 


If you have any left, it will be good carry 
over stock as it does not mold nor attract 
mice. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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AN INDIANA EXPERIMENT. 


Each spring interesting results of 
winter lamb feeding tests are made by 
This 
season a band of lambs that cost $10.10 
weighing 60 pounds in Chicago last Oc- 
tober was used. They were fed in 
nine lots of 25 head each and realized 
$14.50 per hundredweight. Gains were 
32 1-3 pounds per head and the profit 
averaged $2.20 per head. 


the Indiana Experiment Station. 


A study was made of the influence 
of clover hay in rations containing corn 
silage, corn and cottonseed meal. One 
lot of lambs receiving shelled corn and 
corn silage gained 17'%4 pounds per 
head at a cost of $15.43 per hundred- 
weight, making a profit of 83c per head. 
Another lot given a similar ration with 
the addition of clover hay gained 28 
pounds per head and returned a profit 
of $2.23 per head. A third lot, fed un- 
limited clover hay in addition to corn 
and silage, gained 36.5 pounds per 
head, returning a profit of $3.18 per 
head. This result confirms four previ- 
ous tests in the same feed lot, demon- 
strating that some kind of leguminous 
hay is a necessity if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be made_ with 
lambs. 


fattening 


Two lots of lambs were fed on the 
same ration, corn, cottonseed meal, sil- 
age, and.clover hay, both in open sheds. 
One lot was shorn shortly after start- 
ing on feed. The shorn lambs gained 
33.8 pounds per head at a cost of $10.72 
per 100 pounds of gain; the unshorn lot 
gained 36.5 pounds at a cost of $9.92 
per hundred pounds of gain. 

Lambs in open sheds made more 
rapid gains and acquired a better fin- 

















DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


Prompt.shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 


45 per Protein and Fat. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


. 
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ish than those fed in barns. Alfalf, 
hay gave more rapid and cheaper gain; 
than clover. In four tests, at this sta. 
tion, it has been a tie between clover 
and alfalfa and the difference in feed. 
ing value lies largely in quality, well. 
cured hay of either 

about the same results. 


crop producing 





GOVERNMENT WOOL CAR. 





For the purpose of better acquaint- 
ing the people at large with the wo 
and sheep industry, as well as growers 
themselves, the United States depart 
ment of agriculture’s “wool car,” a 
specially fitted railway car with a com- 
prehensive exhibit of sheep, wool and 
wool products will tour Montana dur. 
ing April J. M. McWhorter, of the 
department of agriculture, will deliver 
lectures and show moving pictures of 
the various sides of the industry and 
stockmen, farmers, housewives, dry 
goods merchants, high school and col- 
lege classes in home science and ag- 
riculture are especially invited to visit 
the exhibit car to hear the lectures and 
see the pictures. 

The schedule for Montana is as fol- 
lows: 

Hamilton, April 2; Missoula, April 
3; Deer Lodge, April 4; Sheridan, April 
5; Whitehall, April 6; Willow Creek, 
April 7; Bozeman, April 7; Livingston, 
April 8; Big Timber, April 9; Colum- 
bus, April 10; Billings, April 11; For- 
syth, April 12; Miles, April 13, and 
and Baker, April 14. 2.cC. & 





ALL EMPLOYERS NOT PERFECT 


I have followed with much interest 
and studied articles written by authori- 
ties in issues of the National Wool 
Grower all of which are a help to evena 
ranch hand, but what with experience 
and study I have not profited. 
be glad to read an where 4 
straight clue or outline is given treat- 
ing on the classification of wool. Some- 
thing that would put one wise to 4 
fleece of wool off a lamb from a Cots 
wold-Merino cross and how that par- 
ticular lamb’s fleece is likely to be 
treated, and what is produced with it 


I would 
article 
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in the manufacturer’s hands. Maybe 
there is a text book or a back issue of 
the Wool Grower that gives this in- 
formation. 

I wonder if E. T. Benson, Washing- 
ton ever saw a so-called “A,” sheep- 
herder and an “A,” employer get to- 
gether. I have, and neither one need- 
ed classification. If some employers 
had their ratings filed in the A B C D 
index would it not deter employers 
from sometimes doing things that are 
not just right to the employe because 
of the employers anxiety to secure and 
hold regardless of classification. No it 
would not. I can give E. T. Benson 
an instance. Two men were sheep- 
herding, one had a homestead, which 
at a near future, would spell range to 
the employer, the other had none, but 
was right there when feeding time 
came in rough weather, his check read 
$45, Mr. Homesteader’s read $50. 

Let humane nature shuffle those in- 
dex cards, Mr. Benson, and you will 
not need any classification files. Em- 
ployees are no more a lottery than 
employers. I have played the part of 
sheepherder, camp tender, and _fore- 
man, but I never could do for a grab- 
bing, prodding employer, and wouldn't 
play to this homesteader stuff. Hence 
a$40 is my limit. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





PROFIT ON AN IOWA FLOCK. 


Logical contention is made that with 
adequate care the small farm flock is 
profitable. How few succeed in mak- 
ing it pay dividends is known to com- 
mission houses where a majority of 
such transactions are finally wound up 
with loss. 

An exception to this rule is A. Max- 
well of Defiance, Iowa, better known 
as “Doc” Maxwell, who knows all 
about sheep and makes a practice of 
having the first spring lambs on the 
Chicago market each season. This 
year he realized $19.00 per hundred- 
weight, averaging 48 pounds. 

“Ten years ago I bought a band of 
ewes that cost me $500,” said Max- 
well. “My farm containing only 80 
acres, but gross sales of the increase of 








that flock during the interim approxi- 


mated $10,000.” W. H.(Hinie) KLECKER R. H. (soe) STOVER 
SALESMAN & MANAGER FEEDER BUYER 
Maxwell lays stress on the fact that 


sheep do not care for themselves. This HINIE KLECKER 


year his lamb crop averaged 150 per SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 

cent. He uses grade Shropshire and NOT INCORPORATED 

Hampshire ewes and Oxford rams. Home Phone: Office 72I! Main; Sheep Barn 
J E. P 190 Main. Bell Phone 3366 Main, 


ROOMS 612-4 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
All western sheepmen should pay KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


$5.00 to the National Wool Growers’ WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY, 


Association. 


























Bring Us Your Power Problems 


Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- 
pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- 
ward making our electric service universally available. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 














When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 


“RELIANCE”? 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


‘“‘The Brown Kind’’ 


ONE PLY —— FOUR PLY 
DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 


























PRICES HAVE BEEN FORCED HIGHER, BY INCREASED COST OF PA- 
PER STOCK, BUT ARE BEING HELD AS LOW AS POSSIBLE AND WE 
HAVE ARRANGED TO SUPPLY OUR DISTRIBUTERS WITH SUFFI- 
CIENT TWINE TO CARE FOR A NORMAL AMOUNT OF BUSINESS. 











DISTRIBUTERS. 


BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., Omaha, Neb. 

BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 
Zz. C. M. I., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

T. C. POWER & CO., Helena, Mont. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO., Omaha, Nebraska 


Chicago St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 412 1025 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R.T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
W. S. McCornick Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 


J. B. Kerr, Manager W. T. Beardsley, Assisstant Secretary 




















Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 





























raaeers «= he National City Bank member 
f of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 

















Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 























WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - - _- $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits - ° - 6,265,191.60 




















MR. COFFIN IN AUSTRALIA, 





I have just finished doing Australia 
and am on ‘my way to New Zealand, 
I am writing you of Australian sheep 
conditions as they appear to an Amer. 
ican sheepman. 

While my family remained in Syd- 
ney, I with my son have been touring 
the back or interior country by auto 
and by train, taking in some of the 
large stations. 

They have had for the past three or 
four months very heavy rains, and 
grass conditions are the best ever. 
Although last year was a drouth, this 
season there is ‘too much rain, and 
they are complaining of blow fly 
worms and some foot rot and say there 
will be a loss of nearly 20 per cent, 
principally from blow fly. In fact, this 
pest is so bad and so hard to combat 
that numerous sheep owners stated 
they were going more into cattle as 
cattle are not subject to these troubles 
and they require less help. 

Although the ranges at present 
would carry ten times the stock now 
on them, there is ever the fear of a 
drouth, and with the troubles they are 
having and because the banks, owing 
to war times, are very conservative, | 
do not believe there will be any in- 
crease in the number of sheep in Aus 
tralia during the next five years. This 
fact helps to insure the sheepmen of 
the United States good times and high 
prices for some time to come. 

This is a very beautiful country. No 
winter and at the present time grass 
is two or three feet high. In fact, it 
appears to me that this abundant grass 
and the land’s being all fenced in very 
large paddocks and the more or less 
tropical climate tend to make the 
Australian sheepman rather lazy, and 
I believe we in the United States have 
it over them in every way except the 
preparation of wool. 

I shall not go into the wool condi- 
tions as they have at various times 
been thoroughly discussed in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower and as the Aus- 
tralian system is now being tried out 
in Wyoming, we shall know in time 
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tit is what we want in America. I 
think in a modified way perhaps, yes. 

As to lambing: In raising early 
lambs and in all other respects, we 
have them skinned. We raise from 90 
to 100 per cent average increase of 
lambs whereas they get 60 per cent in 
a good year. 

The Australians let their sheep go 
in the large paddocks all through lamb- 
ing without any attention at all. This 
could be greatly improved on by fenc- 
ing off some~small paddocks with 50 
to 200 or more acres in_ each, 
keeping small bunches in each en- 
closure with men to look after them 
until they are well mothered and can 
be moved into the large paddocks with- 
out fear of loss. Then in blow fly time 
like at present, these paddocks would 
be just the thing to hold sheep in while 
being treated. 

Most of the paddocks are enclosed 
with five strands of plain wire and one 
strand of barbed wire stretched 
through holes in the posts which are 
about ten feet apart. 

All sheep are branded and ear 
marked, and all brands and ear marks 
registered. A travelling brand T is re- 
quired to be put on all sheep, in ad- 
dition to the regular brand, that are 
being moved through the country. 

The sheep cars are double-decked 
and are only about fourteen feet long 
with four wheels. They have slat bot- 
toms with cleats and use no sand. 


The wool is packed on camels to 
shipping points in some of the desert 
country. Large high-wheeled strong 
wagons are used to haul wool. Twelve 
to twenty horses or bullocks are 
hitched to each wagon. The Austra- 
lians are the greatest teamsters in the 
world. They do not have a line of 
any kind on these large teams; they 
simply ride or walk along the side of 
the leaders and talk to them. 

Good four-tooth ewes are worth 28 
to 30 shillings or about $7.00 to $7.50 
in our money. Six-toeth to eight- 
tooth wethers, $5.50 to $6.00. Good 
coarse six-month lambs with wool on 
about $5.50 to $6.00 each; fine lambs, 
44.75 to $5.00. I figure these prices to 
be about two-thirds or three-fourths of 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1 .00 and up 
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Instead of a shrinkage between range or feed lot and 
market, the Santa Fe will bring you more money for your 
sheep and lambs by fattening them in transit. 


Emporia Sheep-Feeding Barns 
Fatten your sheep in transit 


Owned and operated by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany. Capacity, 50,000 head. Scientific feeding, conducted by an expert 
sheep-feeder. Competent shearers, with fifteen modern shearing machines; 
capacity, 2,000 head daily; electric power. 

The best alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, eorn and screenings. An abundance of 
pure water from never-failing wells. 


When feed gives out at home or water fails, don’t sacrifice your sheep. 
Turn them over to the Santa Fe, who will haul to these barns, fatten and 
deliver on market at your order. You will not have to pay a cent till the 


sheep are sold. The sheepman’s insurance against hard luck. 


You will be surprised to learn how small is the cost per head for this 
service. It will net you extra dollars when sheep are sold. Bill your sheep 
via Santa Fe, stop to feed at Emporia, and we will do the rest. 


Santa Fe Emporia Sheep Barns are only a few hours away from the great 
Kansas City and St. Joseph live stock markets. St. Louis and Chicago mar- 
kets can be reached without unloading. 


Questions gladly answered. For picture folder of facts, write to 


W.T. Treleaven, Gen. Live Stock Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Kansas City, Mo., 
or J. B. Baker, Mger., Emporia Sheep Barns, Emporia, Kan. 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, Ill. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, Mechanics- 


burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass'n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 














The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 
garding this great wool and mutton breed 
af sheep. 


H.M..Lez, President BERTSMITH, Secretary 
Highgate, Ont. Charlotte, Mich, 




















We hope each woolgrower_ will 
promptly pay his dues for 1917. As __ 


yet many have neglected this, but we 
have a right to ask for the support of 
every one. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


the present prices under same condi- 
tions in our Western sheep states. 

They speak of a band of sheep as a 
mob of sheep and of gathering sheep 
as mustering. 

Most of the sheep stations are leased 
from the government on long time 
leases, say twenty-two years at from 
$6.00 to $30.00 per section and at the 
expiration of a lease can be cut up to 
accommodate new leases. 

Like our Western stockmen, the 
sheep owners and station men are very 
hospitable. 
representing William Cooper's sheep 
dip, and E. J. Comerford of Moree were 
both very entertaining, giving us lots 
of information. Mr. Comerford took 
us out to a number of stations in his 


Car. 


Mr. Harrowell of Sydney, 


About 80 per cent of the sheep are 
fine wool, the other 20 per cent being 
a crossbred obtained by using a Lin- 
coln or Romney ram 
ewe, the crossbred 


on a Merino 
men think these 
make the most money, but most of 
the big stations and old breeders swear 
by the Merino. 

As you know Australia is im- 
mense country. 
lots more sheep as well as 
kinds of investments. 
with their 


an 
room for 

for all 
Our sheepmen 
American hustle would 
makes lots of money here. They would 
surely cut and pile up thousands of 
tons of this fine prairie hay and have 
it ready for the drought that is bound 
to come. The water question is great- 
ly helped by. Artesian bores all 
the country. 


There is 


over 


They shear here about four months 
after lambing and most of the lambs 
are sheared with their mothers. 

We are now on our way to New Zea- 
land where we shall for a 
month. I shall attend a sheep show 
near Wellington at Masterton and 
hope to purchase some nice Romneys, 
Lincolns, and Corriedales to 
to the United States. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN. 


remain 


import 





PORTLAND SHEEP NEWS. 
Sheep supplies during the last month 


were extremely light and prices were 
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strong, though practically everything 
on feed has been sent to market an 
killers are depending upon their 
stuff for supplies. 
received during the last few weeks out. 


OWn 
Ni thing has been 


side of old ewes and bucks, which haye 
been culled out of various herds. Seah 
has appeared in a number of sections 
in the Northwest, especially southern 
and central Oregon, which resulted in 
a few large losses, although the goy- 
ernment has the situation well in hand 
at present. 

Reports are coming in from some 
sections that there is an extreme hay 
shortage and that losses will result un- 
less weather conditions 
soon. 


change very 

Lambing is well under way and a 
much higher average is expected over 
a year ago. Shearing has begun in the 
Yakima valley but cold rains have re- 
tarded operations for the present. The 


fleeces, as a rule, are clean and much 


longer than last year due to the excel- 
lent feeding conditions during the big- 
gest part of the winter. 

Prime wool lambs sold up to $13.10 
with yearlings at $11.50 to $12.00 and 
ewes which were all old 
brought $9.50 to $9.75. 


and heavy, 








The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
in the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 
istence. Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916. The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national, This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always 
wins, The best mutton sheep in the 
world,. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. . 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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